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CHANGES IN HEIRLOOM JEWELLERY IN THE CENTRAL SOLOMONS 
By C. S. BELSHAW 


HE purpose of this paper’ is to trace changes which have occurred in a particular 

set of institutions surrounding the use of special ornaments and other subjects 
which can roughly, for the sake of brevity, be called “‘ heirloom-jewellery.”” Indeed, 
this heirloom-jewellery may be regarded as a material focus of activity. 

The occurrence of this heirloom-jewellery and similar objects, in one form 
or another, is universal in eastern Melanesia,* and has recently been described in 
summary form by Einzig in his Primitive Money.* In New Caledonia it takes the 
form of strings of tiny polished shell-beads and of jade axes of some antiquity. In 
parts of the New Hebrides it is pandanus mats smoked and preserved over fires, or 
pigs whose curved tusks have been most painstakingly cultivated. In other parts 
of the New Hebrides and in much of the Solomons it is again shell-beads, with porpoise 
teeth and dogs’ teeth, finely polished and threaded on vines. In the Banks Islands 
it is the feathers of a tiny red bird gummed to great lengths of vine in considerable 
quantity, and in the western Solomons it is articles of bone or shell (more especially 
whale-bone). 


The use of these articles presents certain common features which enable us to 
class them together as one. They are the central objects in ceremonial exchanges, 
such as those which accompany marriage or entry into a secret society or initiation 
into ceremonies. Indeed, so important were they in Melanesian estimation that they 
might be regarded as influencing in one way or another almost all the important 


1 It originally formed a chapter in a Ph.D. thesis in the University of London entitled 
‘*Economic Aspects of Culture Contact in Eastern Melanesia, with special reference to the 
Influence of a Monetary Economy.”’ The thesis was written with the aid of an Emslie Horniman 
Scholarship, and was based on documentary research and personal observation. 

2 In this context New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and the British Solomon Islands. 

3 See Chapters III, VII, VIII, IX, X. 
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events in a man’s life—he needed them to attain prestige, and he ordered his life to 
amass them. Their exchange was accompanied by elaborate ceremonial, and hence 
their use was immediately apparent to European observers, and anthropologists have 
paid particular attention to them. Since they were so obviously exchanged, they 
came to be called ‘‘ money ” by European observers, and are now called ‘‘ money ” 
in pidgin English, a usage which has been followed by most anthropologists (the main 
critic of this usage was Leenhardt), and in turn by Einzig. It is my contention that 
this controversy is sterile and unimportant, but that if it is necessary to take up a 
position on this point, then the objects are not money, and do not approach being 
money, in the sense in which the word is applied in Western economics.‘ 


We are interested in the examination of the articles for a number of reasons. 
In the first place, they enter into exchanges important from the point of view both of 
economics and of anthropology. In the second place, they are sufficiently like 
money to have been confused with it, at least at a superficial level. The influence 
of the Western monetary economy might therefore be expected to be critical at this 
point. And in the third place we are led to consider, in a general way, the relations 
of the monetary economy with the non-monetary economy, and the effect of European 
influence on a set of institutions which typify Melanesian economic life in many 
respects. 


As already pointed out, the articles considered have an important element in 
common—their use in ceremonial exchange. Other articles also enter into ceremonia] 
exchange, but have not been classed with them by European observers. Agricultural 
produce and pigs (not the tuskers of the New Hebrides): which are exchanged and 
consumed in feasts are the most important of these. Although these articles are 
probably just as important in ceremonial, this customary distinction will be adhered 
to. It is valid because heirloom-jewellery requires a high degree of skill and some- 
times of specialization in its production, and a great deal of time-taking effort ; 
whereas the fattening of pigs and the tending of gardens is a normal relatively 
unskilled occupation. 


Although heirloom-jewellery is treated as a class, it must not be presumed that 
its use, any more than its form, is identical in all parts of eastern Melanesia. Indeed, 
there are many significant differences, of which two are outstanding. The general 
practice is that if an item of heirloom-jewellery is lent, an identical item is returned ; 
or if a friend presents such an item in time of need, his gift will be returned by a 
service at a later date, not necessarily identical, but of approximately the same 
exchange value. Nothing equivalent to interest or rent is charged. This is not the 
case in the New Hebrides, where the value of the return gift must be the equivalent 
of a pig with a tusk as long as the tusk of the original pig would have grown by the 
time of the reciprocation.® Nor is it the case in the Banks Islands, where the loan 


‘ This question was discussed in the original thesis. 
5 Einzig, op. cit., Chap. VII. 
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must be repaid at an increase of 100 per cent. This may be compared with the 
system described by Armstrong for Rossel Island’ in which repayment is made at 
the value of the next higher unit in a graded series of heirlooms. 


A further variation occurs in the method of exchange. In contrast to the 
exchange of European money, which is highly impersonal and free, exchange of 
Melanesian heirlooms follows detailed custom, as might be expected when its 
ceremonial nature is remembered. The general function of this ceremonial will be 
described later ; here it is necessary to mention a deviation in form which is even 
more highly regulated. Malinowski® has described with a wealth of detail and 
interesting sociological interpretation an elaborate form of exchange in the Trobriand 
Islands, the Kula. In this institution trade partners exchange arm-shells in one 
direction in return for shell necklaces in the other. The salient features of this 
system are (a) that the partnerships are fixed, (b) that the goods circulate in complete 
circles, one set clockwise, the other anti-clockwise, (c) that each individual specimen 
is recognized to have an individual history and possess an individual identity. Such 
a system is not general in eastern Melanesia. Indications that a similar system may 
at one time have existed between parts of New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands 
is, however, given by Rau.® In one direction things of lightish colour are said to have 
circulated—such as shell necklaces and bracelets—while in the other direction darker 
things circulated—jade axes, flying fox fur, sacred stones. Each section moved in 
a complete circle. 


It is impracticable in this article to give a complete sociological interpretation 
of all the types of heirloom-jewellery in relation to each of the social contexts in which 
they are found. In order to limit the discussion, only articles of shell will be con- 
sidered, and in relation to the limited area of the Central Solomons—San Cristoval, 
Guadalcanal, Gela, Malaita, Ulawa and southern Santa Ysabel. Their production 
and use in this area varied from community to community, but there are nevertheless 
close connections between communities which enable them to be treated together. 
In addition, many parts of the area are personally known to the writer, while much of 
the material presented has not hitherto been published. Despite the variations 
mentioned in the previous paragraphs, it is believed that much of the discussion 
applies with only slight modification to other parts of eastern Melanesia. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES 
The most important articles with which we are concerned consisted of tiny 
discs of red or white shell strung together ornamentally on a vine, sometimes inter- 
spersed with teeth or berries to forma pattern. In addition, strings of porpoise teeth, 
dogs’ teeth, flying fox teeth and opossum teeth are used, and the first two former 


* Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 326. 

7 Ww. E. Armstrong, Rossel Island. 

8 Argonauts of the West Pacific. 

*E. Rau, Institutions et Coutumes Canaques, 1944, p. 184. 
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were sometimes woven into elaborate and beautiful arm, neck or head bands. Great 
significance is attached to the colour of the shell beads and to the length and number 


of the strings into which they are woven. 


The following is a list of the combinations 


which have been recorded, arranged roughly in order of the amount and quality of 
shell used. Money price relates to the pre-war and early war-time period—it is 
based on information and not on observed transactions. 














bands, etc. 





Money 
Name. Area. Descriptions. Price. 
Talina Gela 6 red strings each 12 fathoms. Heirloom £24 
only. 
Talina bariono | Gela 6 red strings each 6 fathoms £12 
T. rapakava .. | Gela 5 red strings each 6 fathoms =a £6 
Sauvati Gela 4 strings small red shell, 2 to 4 fathoms £4-8 
Matambala 
Sautolu Gela 3 red strings each 2 to 4 fathoms £1/10/- to 
3 
Vinda Gela . 2 red strings each 4 fathoms & 
Tafuli’ae Malaita 
Kali awala .. | Ulawa to red strings each 1 fathom £2/10/- 
Vilihai S. Ysabel (S. Ysabel) 
— — 
.. | S. Ysabel Ditto, but redder and shorter ae £5 
Neihei S. Cristoval 4 red strings each 1 fathom be £4 
Gapunimane 
Neihei S. Cristoval | £1 
Turombutu Gela 4 white strings, 1 fathom .. R 1/- 
Giragira { 
Turambuto S. Ysabel 2/- 
Baru .. Gela .. 4 Ted strings $ to 1 fathom £1 
Kogana sapi Gela 1 red string 1 fathom £1 
Kogana__sapo | Gela Ditto, but red, white and black £2 
aga 
Ben Gela 10 bright red strings of 2 ft. Heirloom only £12 
Kambilepoto Gela to red strings of small shell to go round £5 
Garubara . | S. Cristoval waist. Heirloom (Gela) 
Vovogo butu S. Ysabel Fine white shells waist length a 10/- 
Alonitogo Gela I red string, arm’s length an 15/- 
Hagalatu 
Ulawa Red or white strings of various smaller 
Gela .. lengths, made up with interspersed teeth | 
S. Cristoval as anklets, armbands, necklaces, head- 





Sources: For Gela and San Cristoval, own researches; for Malaita and Ulawa, Ivens, 
Melanesians of the S.E. Solomons and Island Builders of the Pacific ; for Santa Ysabel, G. Bogese, 


“Santa Ysabel,” Oceania, 1948. 


Ornaments consisting mainly of teeth have not been included in the above, 


though some of them, especially in Gela, are of high exchange value. 


In Santa 


Ysabel especially there are other ornaments of shell, many of which are valued as a 


result of influence from more western islands. 
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It is apparent from the table, first, that the types of combination current in 
any one area differ from those current in other areas—at the time of my field enquiry 
(1944-1946) they were of greater lavishness, generally speaking, in Gela than in 
San Cristoval—and second, that in any one area except so far as we know Malaita, 
numerous combinations are current together. By analogy with the material 
presented by Armstrong for Rossel Island, we might be tempted to infer that different 
combinations were made in order to provide systematically for different exchange 
values akin to coinage. Though it is clear that different units do in fact exchange 
at different values, it seems that this is not the principal reason for their existence. 
The main reason seems to be that they are frequently used as body ornaments, and 
each varying length, e.g. fathom, waist measurement, etc., is related to this use, i.e. 
to whether the unit is a head ornament, a tight necklace, a loose necklace, a waist- 
band, a wrist band or an anklet. This applies especially to the lower values. The 
number of strings in each combination depends mainly on the supply of shell, 
enabling the owner to be lavish, or forcing him to be economical. Thus shell may be 
restrung into varying combinations to suit the customary needs and the supply 
situation of a new district or a new owner. 

The above may be regarded as the basic ways in which shell discs may be grouped. 
For important ceremonial exchanges, however, there are further groupings of these 
items which are used. One of the above units is conventionally regarded as the 
principal one for use in such exchanges. This is in Gela the talina bariono, in Malaita 
the tafuls’ae (with the corresponding groupings in Santa Ysabel and Ulawa), and in 
San Cristoval the thei. It is more than likely that these local differences are due 
to differences in the quantity of shell available—Gela is comparatively rich in shell, 
the Malaita supply is balanced by the demands of a heavy population, and San 
Cristoval is notably lacking at the present day. 

Each unit mentioned in the table is known in Gela as avongo. A formal grouping 
of rongo is known as a pitipiti when the grouping consists of a number of rongo 
graduating from the highest talina bariono to the lowest number of porpoise teeth. 
A grouping of ten ¢alina bariono is known as an tsa, and this grouping is comparable 
to the groupings of tafuli’ae or nthei in other parts. Units of exchange are usually 
expressed as consisting of so many pttipiti, a form of expression which is apt to 
hide from the casual observer the considerable variations which may take place in 
the internal groupings of the pitipiti, though such internal variations are not lost 
upon the natives making the exchange. Thus they will judge the pitiptti as being 
“high ” or “ low ” according to its internal structure. 


PRODUCTION 

The production of the shell-disc strings gave rise to the most highly specialized 
manufacturing process in eastern Melanesia, the manufacturers depending almost 
entirely on the results of this production and of fishing, trading the product for food. 
The three centres of production in our area were Hounihu on the south-west coast of 
San Cristoval, Marau Sound toward the southern end of Guadalcanal, and the 
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artificial islands off the south-west coast of Malaita. San Cristoval legend makes 
Hounihu the origin of the industry, and Guadalcanal legend indicates that the 
industry migrated to Malaita within recent years as the result of contact. Towards 
the end of the last century, all three localities were producing. 

The first step in production consisted in fishing for the shell. In Hogbin’s 
words, ‘‘ Three kinds of shell are used, a white mollusc, a black mussel, and most 
important, the red-lipped Spondylus.’"® According to Woodford" these shells 
were respectively Arca granosa, a species of Pinna, and Chama pacifica. The native 
names are given in the following table. 

Gela. Malaita. San Cristoval. 
white .. ..  kandaku kakandu huratotu 
red ine -.  homu romu hagamora 
In addition, as we shall see, there were other names for special colour varieties. 

The shells are said to have occurred in or near the Marau Sound and in the 
Waiwora Passage near Hounihu. This applied especially to the whiter shallow-water 
shell, the red occurring only in deeper localities. The Malaita manufacturers had 
no shell-beds of their own, a situation which led to interesting exchanges. One 
source of supply lay among the islands on the other side of Malaita, but the most 
important source was in Gela. The right to fish in certain areas was reserved to 
members of particular kema or Gela matrilineal clans. The white shell was actually 
gathered by the Gela people for sale as necessary, and special rates of exchange 
obtained. For four small parcels of shell the Malaita people would give one string 
of the finished white product, with a little black interspersed. A big basket would 
bring other products, such as twenty ear-rings of clam shell, or a number of armlets 
made from a vine. 


It is at least possible that the greater value of the red shell was due to greater 
difficulties of collection. The Gela people again possessed the most important 
beds, but were not prepared to undertake the difficult diving required to gather 
the shell. As a result the people of the Langa-Langa lagoon on Malaita came on 
special diving expeditions. Ownership of the beds was not clear. The Malaita 
people expected the Gela people to provide them with food and hospitality during 
the visit, and they reciprocated with presents of the finished product. They con- 
sidered a Malaita man to be titular “‘ head of the stone ’’ or Comptroller of the Shell, 
and thought of the Gela people as looking after his interests when he was not there. 
For this he gave the Gela headman a further present of the finished product. On 
the other hand, the Gela headman regarded the diving of the shell as a privilege 
which he accorded to his traditional friends, with the present taking the part of a 
kind of rent. 

At Hounihu there exists a legend which purports to give the origin and method 
of production of the shell beads. Long ago two men, Manoro and Puri-Puri- 


10 Experiments in Civilization, p. 161. 
11 Report of the Resident Commissioner of the B.S.I.P., 1897. 
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Pauna-Po, came to Waiwora inlet to fish, but their only catch consisted of pieces of 
red shell. When they broke it they discovered its deep red colour, and though 
they went away the thought of it haunted them. They returned and collected a 
large number which they smoked over the nut racks in their houses to dry. For two 
weeks they were left to smoke, and then, clumsily at first, but later developing skill, 
the men broke and fashioned them. The shell was worn thin by rubbing it with a 
piece of hard wood, and then pared square with a shell. It was hammered further 
with a stone. Holes were bored by means of a pump drill pointed with chalcedony, 
working from both sides of the square piece of shell. The resulting discs were 
threaded on to a vine for safe keeping, and then on to a flax-like grass which had 
been hardened over the fire. When four of these strings had been made up they 
were rolled under the palm of the hand on a stone for polishing. They were then 
sorted into four shades of disc as follows: punarito or pink, ngisi-waiwat or white, 
ngisi-apa or brown, and hagamora or red-brown. Each colour in turn was heated 
on a red hot stone, and when ready for polishing would twist round and squirm 
with the heat. Once again they were given a polish, and threaded ready for use. 

It is said that Manoro, one of the originators of the process, migrated to the 
Marau Sound. It is also said that during the process continual resort was had to 
charms and incantations, and that during the long monotonous process the workers 
entered into a trance during which they could foresee death or such matters as the 
approach of enemies. The breaking of the chalcedony to form the fine point for the 
pump-drill was especially a magical process. Though anyone possessing the requisite 
skill could produce the discs, only members of the clans of the originators could 
flake the chalcedony.” 


SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE SHELL STRINGS 

So highly were the ornaments valued that they exerted a considerable influence 
upon a man’s behaviour. The most direct method of obtaining them was by 
manufacture, limited as we have seen to the inhabitants of a few select localities, 
and by exchange either for raw materials (as in the case of Gela) or for food, as when 
the manufacturers gave lengths of the shell for vegetables or pigs brought by the 
inland peoples. Only thus was it possible to produce the shell discs at all, since the 
process of manufacture was so tedious and skilled that, unlike other Melanesian 
manufactures, it was a full-time occupation and could not be undertaken in connection 
with supplementary pursuits. 

But apart from manufacture men would go to considerable lengths to obtain 
the ornaments. The supply was necessarily limited, and all who wanted them 
could not obtain them by barter of vegetable products. Most spectacularly, men 
would accept them as blood money: as payment for the murder of someone 
nominated by the giver of the ornament, or for the provision of a captive for a 


12 Cf. accounts of Penny, Ten Years in Melanesia, 1887, p. 85, and Hogbin, op. cit., p. 62, 
for the process on Malaita. Also account of a similar process in the Trobriands by Malinowski, 
op. cit. 
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sacrificial feast (especially in San Cristoval). Since the possession of large quantities 
of the strings meant that the possessor had high purchasing power in terms of the 
lives of others, the possession of shell discs was also then the sign of personal power, 
of political prestige, of chieftainship or headmanship. These points are brought 
out in the formulation of the San Cristoval tale of origin. ‘“‘ We will make this shell 
the sign of chieftainship,” said Manoro and Puri-Puri-Pauna-Po. And they are 
said to have decided that the payment of five groups of ornaments would be the 
stipulated reward for murder. In terms of pidgin English, the red ornaments were 
thus “ high,” i.e. of great value. A present of red shell could cause a murderer to 
travel from San Cristoval to Guadalcanal to kill the victim; or the public offer 
of such articles in Malaita could reach the ears of a Gela man, who would travel to 
Savo or Santa Ysabel to act, then claiming his reward. Red money certainly lived 
up to its name, “ blood of the man.”!* 


There were a number of other ceremonial occasions during which ornaments 
were important. They were durable, that is, were one of the very few possessions 
of the Melanesians which could be passed on from generation to generation. If 
they changed hands a number of times the owner could, on special occasions, 
bring them out for display and recount the famous events at which they had figured 
prominently. They were treasured heirlooms, then, in which, as it were, the history 
of the family, perhaps of the clan or a number of clans, was inscribed by association. 
As an earnest of good faith it was customary to present a number of such ornaments. 
By their mutual exchange the families or clans of two newly-weds would give evidence 
of their good faith and guarantee that they would do all in their power to ensure 
the success of the marriage. A man rising in the ranks of the Gela Matambala 
secret society would give ornaments to his initiators, who would then exchange a 
like or a lesser number (it is not clear which). These were not payment in a com- 
mercial sense so much as evidence of goodwill. When the new owners saw these 
ornaments, they would be reminded of the great occasion, and of the obligations 
they had entered into. Similarly, on the adoption of a child a present was made to 
its erstwhile parents or captor, though the child was completely brought into the 
family as if by birth and there was no suggestion of slavery in such cases. Or when, 
after armed conflict, the two parties wished to make a guarantee of peace or alliance, 
they would, among other acts, exchange the shell strings. 


Since the social power which attached to possession of these valuables was so 
great, owners were prepared to give them up only in return for very special services. 
That is, as purchasing power, the ornaments were limited to very high exchange 
values. Such possible purchases included those of pigs, which occupied a ritual and 
ceremonial position very much akin to that of the shell strings themselves. Specialists 
who directed the manufacture of canoes, especially large canoes, were also rewarded 
by such payments ; for the manufacture of canoes was not only a group activity of 


18 See Hopkins, Isles of King Solomon, p. 171; Brown, Peoples and Problems of the Pacific, 
Vol. I, p. 10; and Ivens, Island Builders, pp. 198-199. 
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considerable complexity, but it was also surrounded by ceremonial of the highest 
order. A canoe was concrete evidence of the unity of the group which ownedit; 
it carried the people to war and on trading expeditions ; and when it was launched 
it was sent to neighbouring friendly villages, the people of whom loaded it with food 
and shell ornaments to symbolize their alliance and their interest in its victories. 
Finally, shell ornaments were used to reward the skilled professional men, such as 
tattooers or sorcerers, who, by reason of their ritual knowledge and skill, provided 
services of religious significance essential for the continuity and well-being of the 
group. Without successful tattooing a girl had no hope of marriage: without the 
assistance of a successful sorcerer the group would fall victim to the black magic 
of its enemies. 

To summarize then, these ornaments, the result of difficult, skilled methods of 
specialized manufacture, were highly valued as symbols of group cohesion and 
history. They were therefore displayed on occasions of importance both as 
ornaments for the body and by laying them on mats on the ground for all to see. 
They were obtained in the first instance by giving the means of livelihood to their 
producers ; and in the second instance by the performance of services recognized as 
essential, skilled, or courageous not only by the employer, but also by the members 
of his community. 


CHANGES IN ARTICLES USED 

Through time a number of changes have occurred in the articles used in this 
manner. By a process of diffusion a certain approximate uniformity in the kind of 
article used has been achieved. This is shown especially in the statement by Bogese 
that the shell ornaments noted in Santa Ysabel have all been introduced from 
Malaita, Gela or the western Solomons. Other minor varieties of shell strings have 
their principal home in one area, but have been introduced into other areas where 
they are not yet so popular. It has been noted that different series of lengths are 
popular in different areas: when exchanges of strings are made from one area to 
another they are often re-strung to suit local custom, though sometimes they remain 
in their original length and are referred to as “ shell-string typical of such-and-such- 
an-area.”” As has been mentioned previously, this kind of preference will have some 
relation to the amount of shell available, and it is likely therefore that it has varied 
in the same area from time to time in accordance with the supply-demand position. 

European influence on the ornaments has been marked. In the first place 
it has been noted that the money price given in the table for articles of similar quality 
varies from place to place. Thus four white strings each one fathom long was said 
to be worth {1 in San Cristoval, 1/-in Gela, and 2/- in Santa Ysabel. These exchange 
figures are of course open to question. They are arbitrary and abstract in the 
mind of the informant, and they relate to present-day conditions. Nevertheless, 
all observers agree that the same articles were worth different amounts in terms, 
say, of pigs in different areas, and that no inter-island native trade was based on 
taking advantage of the differences in values. This may have been due in part to 
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limitations on the geographical extent of the market (on account of warfare and 
difficulties of communication), in part to the expense and difficulty of equipping 
expeditions and leaving villages for purposes of trade, and in part to the customary 
fixed nature of prices, which even to-day show little tendency to fluctuation. 
European traders were quick to take advantage of this, and deliberately fostered 
exchanges involving native ornaments—instances will be given in a later paragraph. 
This meant that shell strings became distributed over a wider area, and it is now 
not at all certain whether their presence, and even their production, in given areas 
is or is not due to European influences. In the district of which we speak it is likely 
that shell strings are pre-European in use. Nevertheless, their introduction into 
Santa Ysabel may have been in recent times, and the moon-shaped tai chest- 
ornament of San Cristoval was introduced by traders, according to native informants. 


To-day there is also the question of the introduction of European currency. 
Silver shillings can of course be used for a considerably greater range of purchases 
and exchanges than could the old shell strings ; though in most areas even to-day 
there are many exchanges for which shillings will not be accepted. In more 
sophisticated areas silver shillings are gradually coming to be preferred to the old 
ornaments, especially since their use as ornaments is declining with the decay of 
ceremony and the introduction of European manufactures. The writer observed 
one exchange in Gela in which silver shillings and even dollar notes!* figured 
prominently. This was during a bride price payment of three pitipiti and one 
talina rapakava. The people at this time were short of shell discs and the value of 
silver money had gone up considerably in their estimation. Although a wealthy 
headman gave the ornaments, they were provided on behalf of rather poor people, 
and therefore it was permitted that the value of the ornaments could be “ low” 
rather than “ high.’’ Thus the talina rapakava was only three fathoms long instead 
of six. Each pitipitt was supposed to contain: 1 talina bariono, 1 matambala, 
I sautolu, 1 vinda, 1 baru, 1 raumbutoo (a small ornament), 2 giragiva, some porpoise 
teeth. But each had instead of the talina bariono an unusually short talina rapakava : 
one had an extra vinda instead of the porpoise teeth and six silver shillings instead of 
one of the giragira. Others had dollars or shillings instead of porpoise teeth. The 
difference in money price might be estimated roughly at about £8 for each pitipsts. 


DECLINE IN PRODUCTION 

Exact trends in production cannot be outlined. It is likely however that the 
first result of European demand may have led to some increased production, though 
it is possible that the demand may have been satisfied by depleting current stocks. 
At any rate, at the present time production has stopped completely. 

One reason for this is the decline in subjective valuation of the shell ornaments, 
a decline which we can only fully understand when we consider the changes in 
function in the new situation. There were, however, besides this economic aspect, a 


14This was during the Allied occupation. 
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number of sociological factors which bore directly on the manufacturing process and 
made it more difficult. 

The first of these was the impact of Christianity. The Hounihu community 
at San Cristoval is now Christian and, under the influence of the new ethic, believes, 
albeit reluctantly, that the ritual aspects of production are immoral, and certainly 
not possible under the aegis of the Christian God. It is no longer right to go into the 
kind of trance induced by the monotonous work. Even more significant, the people 
believe that it is not possible to do the work as Christians. They say that they have 
at several times tried to break the chalcedony to make the point for the pump-drill. 
But the chalcedony refuses to break in the right way because they no longer know the 
correct charms. There is no longer faith in their ability to do the work. 

The second is the inability to work as continuously and as long on a particular 
specialized craft. Specialization is the exception rather than the rule in Melanesia, 
and both Administration and church have built their conception of the community 
without reference to it. Thus the people of Hounihu, being church-goers, are 
expected to attend church for matins and evensong daily, to keep the church in 
repair, and so forth. They are also expected by the Administration to keep the 
village clean, maintain their houses in repair and earn enough European cash by 
work on plantations and the like to pay a head tax. Both these activities make 
demands on time which effectively prevent production, even were there no other 
reasons. 

The people of Hounihu state, without enthusiasm, that under certain conditions 
production might recommence. These conditions are (a) relief from church and 
Administration duties, or (b) the earning of a wage enabling them to pay others to 
do the maintenance work required, and (c) the payment of a wage equal to 1/- per 
inch of shell beads for their own keep, and (d) the provision of an adequate drilling 
instrument. In my view these conditions are minimal, and even then are not likely 
to succeed. The loss of shell has been so great in San Cristoval that production 
would have to be on an unprecedented scale in order to revive interest ; while equal 
and high wages can be earned for easier work elsewhere. One shilling per inch of 
shell is in effect one shilling for a day’s hard work, which is poor remuneration when 
it is considered that: natives have recently been striking for {12 per month, and the 
standard wage is upwards of {1 per month plus keep. 

Nevertheless, encouraged by administrative interest, production did continue 
in the Langa-Langa lagoon until the recent war. Erroneous bombing destroyed 
the houses and stocks of shell that were inside, but in 1945 a certain revival of interest 
was apparent and the people visited Gela to arrange for fishing. 

The Gela people thereupon reviewed their position with regard to fishing rights, 
which had not been exercised for a number of years. The Big Gela Native Council 
declared them to be as follows for the white shell : 
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Kema 
Name of Bed. Location. (Matrilineal Controlling 
Clan). Individual. 

Vatukoki .. Near Gairavu village Hongokama Pindoke 
Vatutoria .. 4, Tambogaga ,, Hongokiki Riasi 
Gatumbi 
Karango - ( —oe im Kakau Liva 
Vatururu ~- oo . Seelete in Gombata Sapini 


This meant that only people of the nominated clans could fish in the selected areas, 
under the control of an important member of the clan. An interesting development 
of native custom occurred in relation to the beds of red shell, which are all in the 
Utuha Channel (Port Purvis). These traditionally belonged to the Hongokiki clan, 
and were administered from the Gela side by headmen of the clan—a famous chief 
called Tambokoro, and a well-known modern headman, Pindoke. Since all that was 
involved was the receipt of finished ornaments from the Malaita people on behalf 
of the clan, and their entertainment, these duties were henceforth allocated to an 
individual rather than to an individual representing the clan. Thus Pindoke receives 
the tribute and gives hospitality, and presumably his heirs will succeed him. 

It is not yet certain, however, whether there will be sufficient interest to revive 
production. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL FUNCTION 
Briefly, the principles underlying the use of the ornaments remain substantially 
the same, though there has been an extension of their use reported at Ulawa?® in 
that small lengths are now used to make common every-day purchases of food—a 
use formerly performed by barter, especially of tobacco and betel nut. But the 
concrete application of the principles has changed considerably. 


First, the Europeans brought items, such as axes, tobacco, guns and cloth, 
which rapidly assumed high value, and which were, at least in the early stages, so 
eagerly sought after that the people were willing to give up the shell ornaments— 
and many other valuable articles of ritual import—for them. The Europeans then 
used them for their own purposes. Some were exported to New Guinea to exchange 
for gold dust.1* Others were used in near by localities to persuade village elders to 
bring influence to bear on the younger men to recruit for Queensland or Fijian 
plantations.‘’? According to Melanesians, it was a missionary who first introduced 
the exchange of teeth for European money in San Cristoval. 


The increasing commercial importance of the shell ornaments has not altogether 
been to their advantage. This commercial use can be performed better by European 
money, and now that it is in circulation it is being carried out by the new medium. 


15 Tvens, Melanesia of S.E. Solomons, p. 391. 
16 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 66, and Woodford, op. cit. 
17 Wawn, South Sea Islanders and the Queensland Labour Traffic, p. 456. 
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The greater liquidity of European money has resulted in the more rapid comparison 
of values and in the attempt to gain an advantage in terms of the new medium 
where discrepancies exist. Thus Hogbin’® mentions that policemen exchange 
money for tafuls’ae during tax collection at rates of exchange beneficial to themselves 
and I came across a similar case in Gela. This has not yet been carried to its logical 
extreme, and different price scales still continue, though perhaps on the verge of 
breaking down. Thus the value of units of shell strings in the bride price when 
making up p1tipiti is said to be twice their value when standing alone ; and a totally 
different exchange rate is mentioned when exchange is considered in terms of pigs. 


There has of course been a considerable decline in the number of uses to which 
the ornaments can be put. No longer is ritual, especially sacrificial ritual, of the 
same importance, due to the influence of Christianity and the enforcement of law 
and order. Codrington?® mentions an interesting transitional case in which a chief 
of Gela sent ornaments to another chief in order to secure the death of enemies. 
The enemies were not killed, but the shell discs were kept. This must have been a 
serious blow to confidence. 


Though ornaments are still used to purchase pigs, they are not accepted in the 
same way for canoes. One reason for this is that canoes are no longer sent round 
from village to village in a festive manner receiving presents which repay the owner 
for his original expenditure. Another is that, especially in Gela, transactions 
involving small canoes are too numerous for the amount of shell available, they are 
now bought from Santa Ysabel where shell is not highly valued instead of being 


made locally, and the great war canoes are no longer at a premium. 


The remaining use that retains a good deal of its old flavour is its use in bridal 
exchanges. This has persisted despite continued mission opposition, for here as 
in no other aspect of life it is important to emphasize the social bonds that relate the 
two groups, respectively those of bride and bridegroom. It is also the one remaining 
way of securing the dependence of young people upon elders and of reinforcing the 
interdependence of members of the native community. This is of considerable 
importance and is worth examining in more detail. 


BRIDE PRICE 


The bride price in Gela is said to have been at one time at the incredibly high 
figure of 100 pitipitt. Whether or not this is correct it was certainly mich higher 
than it is to-day. Before the recent war it stood at three pitipitt plus two additional 
strings of ornaments. 
the bride’s party for distribution among various groups—one for the parents, one 
for the sisters and the matrilineal line headed by the maternal uncle, and one for the 
brothers and all the remaining friends and relations who have contributed in some 
way to the well-being of the bride and who have an interest in her future. This 


18 Op. cit., p. 167. 
19 Op. cit., p. 53, note. 
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payment, which is made ceremonially, symbolizes the first step in the contract of 
marriage : on divorce or death of the bride it is returned to the donors. The two 
strings of shell-discs outside the pitipiti are used to purchase pigs for the great feast 
which is provided for by the bride’s relations. As a result of this presentation the 
bride’s parents reconcile themselves to the loss of the girl’s company and labour, 
though they do not entirely give up all claims upon her. In addition they feel 
bound to exert their influence upon her to make the marriage a success, since failure 
means the return of the ornaments or their equivalent. 


This system varies considerably in other islands under discussion, especially 
in so far as distribution and return presents are made, but the general outlines are 
similar. 

The marriage exchanges have been attacked, especially by the missionaries, 
on a number of grounds. The earliest complaint was based on the misconception 
that the transaction involved, as it were, the sale of the bride into a form of slavery. 
Few if any missionaries now believe this. There is, however, a slight element of 
truth in it, since the bride’s parents almost always base their claim to payment on 
the necessity for rewarding them for all the trouble they have taken to bring her up 
well, have her properly tattooed, and so forth, and for recompensing them for the 
loss of her labour in the gardens and minding the children. As against this, it is 
clear that no offer of any additional payments alters the minds of parents when they 
are set against a match. In Gela of recent years for some reason—possibly the loss 
of garden labour due to the cessation of polygyny—there has been continued 
opposition by parents to the marriage of their daughters. As a result bride and 
groom have resorted to an institutionalized way of getting round the difficulty. In 
a process known as lavibungi the groom and his friends, by agreement with the bride, 
abduct her as though by force. The two live in a nearby village, until the respective 
families are reconciled. It is of interest to note that this process does net involve 
abandonment of the marriage exchanges, which are made as soon as reconciliation 
occurs. If the parents stand upon their dignity—as usually happens in the case 
of the mother—the payment usually made to the mother is withheld, but all other 
exchanges are made. 

The second argument for attacking the marriage exchanges is that they involve 
undue hardship for the groom. This argument is based on a complete misconception 
of the manner in which the payments are made. Probably at no time in Melanesian 
society did a young man have the wherewithal to get married without the help of 
others. As has so clearly been pointed out by Hogbin for Malaita, not only did he 
have to amass shell discs, but he also received presents of pigs, seed tubers for his 
gardens, and help in the form of labour to clear land and build his house. A sub- 
stantial portion of men’s lives was concernec with mutual aid of this kind. Youths 
worked hard to secure the approbation of their elders so that they received ready 
support when the day for marriage festivity arrived. The power and prestige of 
elders depended on their riches and generosity, so that it redounded to their credit 
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when they lavishly supported the claims of their kin for aid. Marriage exchanges 
were an essential part of this pattern. 

A further factor reducing the weight of this argument is that the marriage 
payment varied considerably. The fact that the payment was expressed in Gela 
as ‘‘ 3 pitipiti ”’ in every case must not blind us to the fact that all pitipiti were not 
exactly alike. In San Cristoval the payment varied even more considerably with 
the status of the two families, the trouble taken in rearing the child, and the distance 
she was to live from her former home (most important, since it affected the bride’s 
ability to help her parents at times of need). It was expected that marriage would 
be reciprocated as between groups, so that at some future time the trend of the 
payment would be reversed and inter-group solidarity maintained. The details 
of this last factor have not yet been made available as, for instance, they have been 
for New Caledonia by Leenhardt, though there are strong indications that reciprocity 
is expected in both San Cristoval and Gela. 

Hardship is not therefore a valid argument to use against the existence of the 
marriage exchanges, though there may be further religious arguments not here 
taken into account which are valid for missionaries. On the other hand there is in 
fact a slow but sure trend towards reduction over the years. In Malaita and Santa 
Ysabel bride price is nil in many Christian areas as the result of continual propaganda. 
In Gela and San Cristoval it is being stubbornly fought down. 

The experience of Gela in 1944 is instructive in this connection. One of the 
first social reforms envisaged by the Melanesian Mission on its return with the 
American occupation was to take advantage of the period of flux and have the bride 
price reduced. In the opinion of most of the natives and some of the missionaries 
the time was not ripe, and great was the suspicion that the move was due to the 
efforts of an unpopular deacon to curry favour. After heated discussion, the people 
of Small Gela agreed to lower the price to two pitipiti, but the other two-thirds of 
the district stood out. The Administration took the line that the matter should be 
decided in the Native Councils, since the attempted reduction had been accompanied 
by threats of ‘‘ ex-communication” on the part of ambitious clergy, and it was 
confidently expected that the conservative faction would hold their own. What 
had been overlooked, however, was that supplies of both shell strings and of the pigs 
used by the bride’s relations to provide the feast were extremely short. What 
religious and political pressure failed to achieve, economic pressure achieved in an 
extremely short time. After a first period of boycotting of the church in the northern 
part of Gela in three or four months the price was universally reduced to two pitipits. 

At the present time, then, the position has changed only in degree from the 
earlier one. Nevertheless, the trend is inexorably toward the removal of significant 
exchanges in the old form. This is coming about through the growing importance 
of money and the scarcity of the shell ornaments. Money is extremely hard to 
come by—especially after payment of tax—is durable, and has so many uses in 
exchange for European products that it has a very high prestige. It is therefore 
much sought after and is entering into the exchanges. Not only that: men may 
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use money to purchase shell strings from owners, or, at least until the producers 
stopped functioning, to cause beads to be made. The people who are important 
now are not the possessors of shell ornaments but the possessors of money. 

This has tended to upset the balance even more in favour of younger men—who 
have the earning power. An exact study of the present position is not, unfortunately, 
available. It is wise even here to avoid rushing to extreme conclusions. A large 
proportion—though a decreasing one may be—of a young man’s earnings go to his 
relations in return for past obligations. The islands have been accustomed to limited 
use of money for at least a generation—men who are old now have had an opportunity 
to amass wealth in its new forms—many elderly men of influence owe their position 
to the careful administration of coconut plantations or the direction of others in shell 
fishing. Admittedly taxation—formerly the poll-tax and latterly the Native Council 
taxes—uses up a large proportion of a man’s earnings, so that there is little 
opportunity tosave. But, as opportunities for investment in real capital or in savings 
banks increases, so the balance should be redressed and old men regain control over 
their juniors in a new social environment. 


C. S. BELSHAW. 





THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF THE NGARAWAPUM 
By K. E. Reap 


N this paper I propose to examine the political system of the Ngarawapum, a 
group of people who inhabit five villages in the Upper Markham Valley, New 
Guinea. The field work on which this paper is based was carried out during the 
period September 1944 to May 1945. Part of my material has already been published, 
and the reader is referred to such articles for a general background to the present 
study.? 

An analysis of the political system deals with only one aspect of Ngarawapum 
social life, but since the political system, the economic system and the kinship system 
are interdependent, there is an initial question as to how far political action represents 
a specific class of phenomena. The problem is easily answered for more complex 
societies which possess a centralized form of government, but it is not so readily 

olved in dealing with the so-called stateless groups, communities where there are no 
sui generts political institutions or offices and no centralized administrative system. 
We cannot conclude that some groups are organized politically and others are not. 
There is an initial difference of degree—political action in the former, for example, 
covers a wider field and is also more clearly defined—but, at the same time, action of 
a political kind is not absent from the second group. 


Generally speaking, the larger the community and the more diverse the units 
which comprise it, the greater is the need for some form of centralized administration 
to provide for concerted action and to impress on members those common interests 
which, being more remote from their everyday experience, may not be so immediately 
apparent as the divergent interests of component segments within the group.? 
In contrast, the common interests of members are more immediately apparent in the 
small, closely knit groups with strong internal solidarity which are characteristic of 
New Guinea. Such communities are bound together not by this or that specific tie, 
but by ties of various kinds which are part and parcel of their everyday experience, 
and which encompass their whole lives. Under these conditions there is seldom a 
need for specifically political machinery. Political action is entrusted to, and derives 
its force from, the norms of other interdependent institutions, religious institutions, 
economic and kinship institutions, the political system emerging therefrom as an 
essentially self-adjusting co-ordination. 


1 See my ‘‘ Social Organization in the Markham Valley,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVII, No. 2, and 
“ The Effects of the Pacific War in the Markham Valley,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. 


*The Nuer of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a stateless group numbering ° 
200,000 individuals, would seem to be an exception. See E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The N 
London 1940. 
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Political action in either community becomes manifest in looking for action 
which expresses the internal identity and unity of the group on the one hand and the 
external identity which it assumes towards outsiders on the other. Ultimately, this 
identity can be formulated only in terms of the use of coercive force. The internal 
identity is expressed in the prohibition of force within the community, or by sanction- 
ing the “ illegal” use of force by the “ corrective ” use of force on the part of the 
community or its agents.* The external identity which the community assumes 
towards outsiders is expressed in the use of force in war. The political community 
is synonymous with the legal community. Within the boundaries of the political 
community there is acceptance of a common law and mechanisms for enforcing the 
common law ; outside the political community there is no such common law, but 
there is action in the form of war. The political system, therefore, is that aspect of 
a total social system which is concerned with the maintenance or establishment of 
order within, and the provision of action without a territorial framework, by the 
exercise, or threat to exercise coercive force on the part of constituted authority. 
Such a definition is suggested as adequate for the purpose in hand in that (1) it 
distinguishes a class of phenomena amenable to separate analysis and comparative 
treatment ; (2) it takes into account the double nature of political action, the 
internal and external aspects; (3) it stresses the corporative nature of political 
action and its interdependence with legal action. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE POLITICAL COMMUNITY 
The five Ngarawapum villages number approximately six hundred individuals. 


Together they form a social and political group which I have named the Ngarawapum 
District Group. The district group is differentiated internally into village units. 
Men who live at Tofmora speak of themselves, and are referred to as “ men of 
Tofmora,” garam Tofmora. Similarly, they refer to the inhabitants of Gainaron, 
Maianzarian, Gutsuwap and Yanuf as “ men and women of Gainaron, Maianzarian, 
etc.” (garam or sagat Maitanzarian or Gainaron, as the case may be). The members 
of each village have certain rights in common, and each village functions as a cor- 
porate unit in a range of important activities. But villages are also linked to one 
another by ties of historical tradition, intermarriage and co-operation in major 
ceremonies. Thus, the basic cleavage in the society—-stemming from a quasi-historical 
time when the ancestors of the present people migrated from an ancient site—links 
Maianzarian and Gainaron on the one hand in opposition to Tofmora, Gutsuwap 
and Yanuf on the other. There is also a linked relationship between Maianzarian 
and Gutsuwap which cuts across the larger grouping, but, internal differentiation 
aside, the five villages acknowledge a common, inclusive name for themselves and the 
territory within which they live. The boundaries of this territory—some sixteen 
square miles in area—are known to all, and all those who reside within it are referred 
to as garam Ngarawapum in relation to outsiders. Those who live beyond the 


* The concepts of “ illegal ’’ force and “ corrective’ force are employed by Dr. S. F. Nadel 
in his book The Nuba, London 1947, pp. 499-504. 
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Map 1.—The Upper Markham Valley. 
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Map 2.—The Ngarawapum District. 
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boundaries are known as strangers, garam buman, whom formerly it was not only 
justifiable but also commendable to kill. 

The smallness of this unit of study is not unusual for Melanesia, where an atomic 
arrangement of village communities and a multiplicity of languages and cultures are 
characteristic. But the Markham Valley possesses certain geographical and cultural 
features which are not commonly found in New Guinea, and which therefore require 
a closer examination. Briefly, the problem may be framed in this way. In defining 
the Ngarawapum district group I have employed certain criteria—a common name, 
a common territory, and an area of common life—as delimiting factors which enable 
me to speak of the designated social unit as a group and to distinguish it from like 
groups. The group, however, is situated within an extensive tract of open country 
with a relatively large population and easy communications. Moreover, with one 
or two exceptions all the surrounding peoples possess a similar language and culture. 
It follows that we must enquire if there are not some other significant relations 
apart from those employed in defining the district group, if, indeed, this unit is as 
exclusive as I have implied, or if it is but part of some wider social reality. 

In 1938 the population of the valley was estimated at approximately 17,000 
people. Language is very much the same throughout the whole area. Slight 
variations occur between adjacent communities, but they present few difficulties 
even to the European.‘ A small amount of local trade exists, and trading relations 
extend beyond the boundaries of each district group.® In addition, there is an 
observable uniformity of culture throughout the valley, understanding by this term 
a wide correspondence in forms of social behaviour and not simply a collection of 
similar but discrete traits. The crucial question, however, is to what extent this is 
a conscious uniformity, to what extent, that is, it represents a specific social reality 
to the people concerned. 

The Ngarawapum never make such statements as “‘ the plains people do this,” 
or “ this is the way of the kunai people.” On the other hand, they point out con- 
tinually that “‘ we (i.e. the Ngarawapum) do this,” or “ such is the manner of the 
Ngarawapum.” If pressed, they will readily admit that “ yes, it is so all over the 
plain,” and they will supply a contrast by indicating the Ibiaga peoples at the 
head of the Umi River and remarking that ‘“‘ their manner is different.” The way 
in which they make this distinction is important. Their central reference point is 
always the widest area of common life. In other words, they do not begin with a 
conception of inclusive identity such as an observer is able to construct. The plains 
people beyond the boundaries of the district group and the Ibiaga people represent 
two opposite poles of awareness, likeness on the one hand, and difference on the other, 


* Atzera is the dialect spoken by the Ngarawapum. Their word for wife is finin, but only 
eight miles away, in the Kaiapit villages, this changes to finian. Similar variations occur 
throughout the valley. 

5 Cf. my “ Social Organization in the Markham Valley,” op. cit. 


* This is the meaning of the concept as employed by Dr. S. F. Nadel. See S. F. Nadel, A 
Black Byzantium, London 1942, p. 15. 
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likeness, however, being invariably conceived in relation to their consciousness of 
their own commonness. 

Thus, the observable uniformity of behaviour has a limited significance. 
Indeed, the Ngarawapum are not so much concerned with the wide range of 
similarities as with the relatively few variations which enable them to point to a 
certain difference. ‘Other people,” they say, “do not have a mugus festival,” 
or “ other people do not cultivate their ground as we do.”’” By way of contrast, 
minor differences within the group are overlooked. ‘ We are the same,” a man of 
Tofmora says, “ Maianzarian is not another place.” But this does not represent 
the “ quasi-scientific calculation of more essential against less essential traits, or of a 
majority of common characteristics against a minority of dissimilarities.”* It 
represents a phenomenon of a different order, an ideology, a “ spiritual reality” 
which exists for the members of the district group alone, irrespective of minor 
differences within the group or of similarities without it. 

In place of a sharply differentiated group, we must substitute a concept of the 
political community as a range in the aggregate of human relations. It is relatively 
the widest range. Relations extend beyond the territorial boundaries, but within 
those boundaries there is the moral idea that disputes should be settled amicably, 
while outside those boundaries there was formerly only force. 


The political community, in other words, encompasses the widest area of common 
life. It is a subjective reality to the people, its exclusive identity manifest in an 
ideology which expresses their own uniqueness regardless of similarities without the 
group or of differences within it. This spiritual reality in turn corresponds on the 
material plane to the palpable facts of day to day existence, to that multitude of 
common interests to serve which the people’s lives are organized and mutually 
adjusted, and which trace out a continuum of social relations by which persons and 
component segments of the group are more closely bound together than to any other 
section or group of people outside the fixed territorial limits. In order to understand 
the political system we must examine the nature of these interests. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT AND MODE oF LIVELIHOOD 


The Ngarawapum are agriculturalists. Hunting is important, and the kunai 
plain surrounding the villages provides a plentiful supply of small game. But 
agriculture is the dominant cultural orientation, that activity on which most major 
pursuits depend, the pursuit with which the vast majority of moral and social values 
are linked. 

In terms of an agricultural way of life, the environment is a limiting and circum- 
scribing factor in the political system. Thus, the natural features, rivers and hills, 
which define the boundaries of the district group are not an arbitrary selection, 


? The first of these statements is probably true. The mugus festival is associated with the 
yam harvest, and some valley communities do not grow yams. On the other hand, I have seen 
Ngarawapum methods of cultivation employed in other villages. 


*S. F. Nadel, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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for they coincide with other limiting conditions which are more important to the 
dominant mode of livelihood. The plain to the west, as far as the village of Waritsian, 
is devoid of timber ; it lacks water throughout the year and is entirely unsuited 
to agriculture. South and east of the settlements the country which separates them 
from their neighbours consists of either gravel slopes or sandy kunai flats subject 
to periodic inundation when the Yafats and Maniang Rivers are in flood. The 
topsoil has been torn away, and the land is uniformly unproductive. Consequently, 
while linear distance between the Ngarawapum villages and other groups is greater 
than that which divides them from each other, ecological distance is also greater, 
and stony hillsides and waterless plains are a more formidable barrier to intercourse 
than a similar number of linear units of productive land. 

Environment and mode of livelihood have also influenced the internal structure 
of the district group. Thus the resources of the territory may be divided into three 
principal categories according to criteria of utilization and physical attributes. 
These categories are (1) the Umi plain west of the stream Anan; (2) the foothill 
of the Finisterre Mountains ; (3) the Anan plain, a area between that stream and 
the foothills. 

The first of these accounts for more than half the total area of the territory. 
It is a vast stretch of kunai, devoid of timber and water, the soil becoming more 
infertile the farther one moves towards its western extremity. But though not 
suited to agriculture, it has economic value. The people refer to it as their “ store- 
house,” an area which abounds in small game and which is therefore a principal source 
of meat. In social terms it is viewed as the object of a yearly activity which links 
the five villages in a common enterprise, the ceremonial burning of the grass on a 
day appointed by the district leaders. Since there are no natural firebreaks, care- 
lessness during the dry months may mean the destruction of the whole area, and it is 
a serious offence for any village to light its section of plain without first acquainting 
the others. Should this precaution be neglected, the remaining four have the right 
to kill or carry away any living animal which they happen to find in the offending 
settlement. 

Hill country provides a second set of environmental conditions. The larger 
portion of this area consists of kunai covered slopes rising to heights of several 
hundred feet. Shifting cultivation has been responsible for considerable devastation, 
and it is probable that the whole section was formerly timber clad. Hill land consists 
of a layer of rich black soil on a clay foundation. It is particularly suited to the 
principal root crops, yams and taro being cultivated mainly here. 

The smallest subdivision of the territory, a strip roughly eight miles long by 
three-quarters of a mile wide, lies between the stream Anan and the foothills. Though 
this is also covered with kunai and largely without timber, numerous springs and 
small streams provide it with a constant supply of water. It is less fertile than hill 
land, but the staple crop, bananas, requires water rather than a deep soil, and, 
provided the former is obtainable, they flourish under apparently impossible con- 
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ditions. More than half the people’s food requirements are grown on this small 
plain east of Anan. 

Correlated with the differential economic value of the three areas, the population 
is concentrated on the smallest section. The territory’s over-all population density 
is approximately thirty-one per square mile, but by itself this figure tells us very 
little, for there are no dwellings west of Anan. Settlement is determined by the 
principal resources, the narrow strip of well-watered country between this stream 
and the hills. 

The small area suitable for the production of the staple crop and certain 
characteristics of its cultivation have a further limiting effect on group and inter- 
group relations. Shifting cultivation is employed for yams and taro, but bananas 
are semi-permanent, gardens bearing continually for as long as seven years. This 
permits intensive cultivation, and the road from Gainaron to Yanuf passes through 
an unbroken chain of plantations. In particular, the continual, almost day to day 
attention required by the crop tends to produce a concentration of gardens in the 
immediate vicinity of each village. Work is easier when a person’s plots are near 
his dwelling ; but few men are fortunate enough to possess sufficient land nearby to 
meet their needs, and in actual practice plantations are spread over several areas, 
some of them a considerable distance from their owner’s house. Scattered gardens 
in turn contribute to a tendency to move away from the older settlements. A 
man’s banana plots supply him with the bulk of his food ; most of his time is spent 
in looking after them, and he likes to be as near to them as possible. Thus, the 
hamlet organization of pre-European times seems to have been consistent with this 
tendency, people living in close proximity to their principal resources and thereby 
overcoming the necessity to scatter or tramp long distances each day.°® 

The permanence of the basic crop is also consistent with fixed residence, a 
well developed system of land tenure and strong ties of neighbourhood. Indeed, 
the tendency to move away from older settlements is little more than an attempt 
to restore the essential balance between residence and primary resources. Change 
of residence, moreover, does not involve the severance of old ties or the assumption 
of many specifically new ones. When people move they are motivated by the desire 
to be nearer their banana gardens. But banana land is strictly limited, an area 
eight miles long by three-quarters of a mile wide, and movement is confined to this 
locality. Furthermore, wherever he goes within this narrow strip a man’s relation- 
ship to other groups is permanently fixed by the system of land tenure. The ties 
of everyday association are altered to some extent, but broader, structural categories 
remain unchanged. 


* The former hamlet organization is discussed in a following section. 


10 At the time of investigation the relationship between primary resources and settlement 
was considerably disturbed by the Administration’s reluctance to countenance a residential 
unit smaller than the village. 
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SoOcIAL STRUCTURE AND THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 

The structural significance of agriculture, the importance of food-production 
and its attendant interests as a focus of unity within and between the corporate 
groups which comprise the social structure will need more detailed analysis as I 
proceed, for the Ngarawapum do not possess one system of relationships which 
provides for political action and different systems which provide for action of other 
kinds. In the absence of any centralized administrative organization or of persons 
who are vested with specifically political powers, political relations are understand- 
able only in terms of the processes, principles and common interests which give rise 
to a system of corporate groups of equal status, which regulate the relationships of 
members of such groups one with another and the interrelationships of group to 
group throughout the whole society. The resultant system of social identifications 
provides the framework for political action. The latter is based primarily on non- 
political factors, emerging, as it were, from the wider range of common interests in 
response to which the various social groups are organized and mutually adjusted. 

It follows that an analysis of the political system must be primarily concerned 
with an examination of structural groups, the relationships between them, and the 
common interests which express and determine their interdependence. 


THE NGARAWAPUM CLAN AND SUB-CLAN 

The patrilineal clan is the primary political unit, the smallest group within 
which the use of force is prohibited. All those persons who trace descent from a 
common male ancestor or ancestors, frequently a group of brothers, are considered 
to be true blood relatives and cannot intermarry. Persons who are related through 
common agnatic descent in this way form the clan, a group which is differentiated 
from other like groups by reference to the common progenitor whom they do not 
share with others. 

The clan is not named. Nevertheless, it is a distinct corporate group, its 
members possessing certain corporate rights and invariably combining for certain 
major activities. It is also a predominantly local group. In the past, each clan 
occupied a single hamlet situated within an area of land where its members possessed 
exclusive cultivation rights. The characteristic grouping was then a series of clan 
hamlets seldom more than a few hundred yards apart and linked by numerous ties 
of various kinds. In more recent years administrative pressure has led to the virtual 
disappearance of this distinctive feature ; hamlets have been abandoned, and their 
inhabitants have been compelled to assemble in larger village units. But on the 
whole the former structure survives in present day residential arrangements, for, 
as a general rule, each descent group occupies a specific section of the village. 

The predominantly local character of the clan has also been affected by over- 
crowding in the larger villages and the resultant necessity for some clans to disperse. 
There is, indeed, a marked tendency towards the re-establishment of the former 
hamlet structure. In many cases people have had to move some distance from their 
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coconut groves and banana plantations, and, owing to the shortage of building sites, 
individuals have been compelled to erect their dwellings at opposite ends of the village 
to their kinsmen. Strictly speaking, therefore, the clan at present is not always a 
local group. Segments may be scattered in the same village or even in different 
villages, though in the latter case their choice of settlement is determined by the 
structural ties between the larger units, and, secondly, by the situation of their 
primary resources, movement being in relation to these. 

The bonds of clanship do not lapse when segments scatter. The area of land 
suitable for settlement is limited ; change of residence does not involve removal 
to any great distance, and ties of direct co-operation continue to operate to a large 
extent. Similarly, rights to cultivate certain areas of the common territory remain 
a permanent link. The dispersal of clans and clan segments points, however, to a 
fissionary process which appears to take place within a span of five to six generations. 

The structural framework of each clan is a modified lineage system, the modifica- 
tions being associated with the number of antecedent generations reckoned to the 
point of convergent ascent. The Ngarawapum do not possess an extensive 
genealogical knowledge. Most people cannot remember farther back than the 
generation of their great grandparents, and, in consequence, the local clan has a 
normal span of five generations and never more than six. There are slight variations 
between different groups, but they are not important, and, as a general rule, the 
framework of each clan is a five generation lineage. 


Since it possesses a genealogical structure the clan is not simply an undif- 
ferentiated group of persons recognizing a common kinship ; the relationship of any 
member to another is known, and can be stated exactly in genealogical terms. The 
comparatively small span of five generations means, however, that internal 
differentiations are less complex than in some other communities. Normally, the 
clan comprises two or more segments of lesser span than the inclusive unit. These I 
shall refer to as sub-clans. 

Each sub-clan is a genealogical segment of a clan whose members are dif- 
ferentiated from the members of other segments of the same group by reference to 
a common male ancestor one generation less remote than the founding ancestor of 
the clan. In other words, clan A consists of persons who trace descent through 
an unbroken line of males to a founding ancestor X. Clan A is normally subdivided 
into two or more sub-clans, B, C, D, etc., differentiated one from the other by 
reference to their respective common ancestors W, Y, Z, the sons of the founding 
ancestor X. The sub-clan has a normal span of four generations and never more 
than five. There are no segments smaller than the sub-clan. 

The sub-clan is a local group. Its members reside in the same section of the 
village, and when a clan becomes dispersed it is normally the members of a component 
segment who move away to a different locality. 

As a corporate group, the members of each sub-clan possess certain common 
rights, of which the most important are once again rights to cultivate particular 
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areas of land. In addition, the sub-clan acts as a unit in certain activities ; it is 
the most important co-operative group for the production of the staple, and a 
particular type of yam garden is always constructed by its members. But in matters 
which concern the clan as a whole, sub-clans function as equal segments of the 
inclusive group. They are required to support each other in disputes, and formerly 
they combined for offence and defence. They participate conjointly in several 
major pursuits, and they act as a corporate whole in the mugus festivals. 

The corporate identity of the sub-clan appears to be determined primarily by 
the common interests of agriculture. Thus each sub-clan, as a distinct social group, 
must be viewed as the end result of a process of consolidation which occurs through 
time in response to interests associated with the production of the staple. 

The narrow Anan plain where bananas are grown is divided into named sections 
whose boundaries are fixed by reference to certain natural features. The right to 
cultivate particular sections is vested in specific clans. Clans comprising the same 
settlement tend to possess rights to contiguous areas, and largely because of this it 
can be said that each village claims and cultivates the land in its immediate vicinity. 
But as a whole there is no collective village right to the areas claimed by its com- 
ponent groups. 

The sections of land claimed by each clan seldom form a continuous block, two 
or three being found to adjoin one another while the remainder are dispersed. In 
the past it is probable that clan hamlets tended to split up as more and more of 
their members made their gardens on distant areas. Similarly, the dispersal of the 
clan land is a basic factor behind the present-day desire of some groups to move 
"away from the larger settlements. 

In theory all those who trace a common agnatic descent have equal rights on a 
number of named areas, but in practice it is found that the members of each sub-clan 
tend to make their gardens on a certain section or sections of the clan land. This 
does not abrogate the rights of members of other segments to make their gardens 
there if they so desire. In point of fact, there are few named areas which are utilized 
exclusively by the members of a single sub-clan. On the other hand, examination 
of the plantations on any area reveals that the great majority are worked by the 
members of a single sub-clan and the heads of attached households. Indeed, when 
passing through the gardens people invariably refer to each area as “ the land of 
so-and-so,”’ giving the name of one of the elders of a particular sub-clan. In such 
cases investigation reveals that the person named as the “ owner ”’ is the head of a 
particular sub-clan whose members work most of the plots on the area. It does not 
mean that the land belongs exclusively to this group, for further enquiry confirms 
the right of members of other segments to cultivate the same section. But each 
portion of land tends to be identified with the particular sub-clan whose members 
work most of the plots on it. 

This identification results primarily from the nature of the staple and the 
processes of its cultivation. In the first place a semi-permanent crop facilitates a 
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permanent identification between a producer and his plantations. When a man 
dies, his gardens are inherited by his sons, who may retain one or two of them for 
themselves while transferring their rights to the remainder to his widow. When 
the latter dies the gardens again revert to the sons. In theory it is only the right 
to the produce which is inherited, but unless the gardens are immediately 
abandoned—which is extremely unlikely—they may continue producing for as 
long as seven years. In practice, therefore, each person has a more or less permanent 
interest in a series of plantations, and, correspondingly, a permanent attachment to 
particular sections of land. The verbal expression of this attachment is heard in 
such statements as “‘ a man cannot lose the gardens of his father,” and “ land of the 
father is land of the son.”” They do not refer to the ground itself, but they indicate 
the kind of process which gives rise to the sub-clan as a corporate group. 

The simple methods of cultivation, and the basic importance of bananas to the 
economy, mean that the family and household are the units primarily concerned 
in production. The family is again the nuclear unit where other crpos are concerned, 
but, as I have implied in using this term, there are substantial differences in the 
range of relationships involved. Thus in yam production the family emerges within 
the framework of a larger organization. The ties of direct co-operation spread 
beyond its members, uniting them to other like groups of sub-clan, clan and village. 
Different interests in the crop, the system of production, and more complex processes 
establish a wider system of social relations and a wider range of interdependence. 
In comparison, the self-sufficiency of the family is the dominant characteristic of 
banana cultivation. 

But this self-sufficiency is only relative. Most of the work of growing bananas 
is easily accomplished by the members of a single household, and an unambitious 
man may get by quite satisfactorily without recourse to a larger organization ; but 
the satisfaction of immediate nutritional requirements is only the short-term aim of 
Ngarawapum production, for over and above the provision of daily necessities the 
major interests and values demand a surplus of food. Each producer, therefore, 
is not only growing bananas for the needs of his own household, he is also planting 
with a view to disbursing a large part of his supplies on other occasions. Coupled 
with the necessity to distribute time and energy over a range of other food-producing 
pursuits where the same values apply, this means that co-operation is essential. 
Furthermore, it is a particular type of co-operation which is required. 

Thus the assistance given in banana cultivation takes the form of labour given 
to a particular individual. The males of each household have each their own 
plantations on which their group is primarily dependent for sustenance. Assistance 
rendered by persons outside this group is consequently a type of direct service. The 
person who spends some of his time weeding or clearing another’s plantation is 
directly giving his labour to the latter, and thus helping to support a group of which 
he is not a member. Indirectly, of course, he is also furthering his own ends, for he 
is also the owner of individual resources, and if he does not help others he will not 
receive assistance himself. 
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Nevertheless, there is an essential difference between this type of assistance and 
that which is found in the production of other crops. It is associated with the 
individual stress in the system of production, with the rule “‘ one person, one set of 
primary resources.” In contrast, yam cultivation is essentially a collective under- 
taking. Numerous individuals are associated in the same garden, and though the 
total area is again subdivided into personal holdings the crop represents the common 
interests of a larger group. The yam garden also possesses a definite life cycle. An 
area of land is cleared and the produce planted. It grows to maturity, is harvested, 
and the garden is abandoned, the process being repeated every eight to nine months. 
Consequently, those who are associated in the garden are doing the same work at the 
same time. Furthermore, constituted authority is necessary to guard against 
individual delictions. The productive organization is supported by supernatural 
sanctions ; ritual is invoked at specific stages and, from its inception, the activity is 
controlled by recognized leaders. 

The type of co-operation required in banana cultivation, on the other hand, is 
continual, petty assistance. There is no large scale organization, supported by 
ritual and supernatural sanctions, operating under the direction of recognized 
authorities. From time to time each producer requires help in clearing a new strip 
and planting young suckers. He needs the assistance of a weeding party in one of 
his plantations, the help of an additional man when he covers the fruit in another. 
Outside the members of his own household, those who assist him have no direct 
interest in the plot concerned. Their assemblage depends on the initiative of the 
owner himself and on their willingness to come to his aid. 

Under these circumstances, and in the absence of a system of wage labour, the 
co-operative group consists of those persons with largest number of common interests. 
It is necessarily a small unit whose members are not bound together by this or that 
specific tie, but who are united by interests which are wide enough to include their 
whole lives. It must be a kinship unit, for only kinship is capable of defining such 
a group. Furthermore, kinship alone is able to produce that complex of sentiment, 
duty and common interests on which such a casual system of co-operation depends. 
In place of supernatural sanctions and constituted authority we have to invoke the 
dependence of young people on their elders, sentiments inculcated in childhood, 
the intimate ties of everyday association, moral values and rules of the type summed 
up in the maxim “help your relatives and many will sit down with you.” 

But while kinship defines the group, the principle is applied only within the 
narrow range of the sub-clan. The investigator is continually aware of the differences 
in attitude and behaviour adopted towards the various classes of kin, between a man 
and those persons whom he calls mother’s brother and those whom he calls father, 
for instance. Similarly, there are striking variations in attitudes adopted towards 
people who are nominally of the same class. One can say that a general “ type 
relationship ’’ exists for all classes of kin, but within a particular class degrees of 
kinship are recognized and behaviour is affected accordingly. In short, closer 
relations are maintained with some persons than with other others, and as kinship 
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ties exist in varying degrees of strength, so the principle is limited in its range of 
application. 

The casual all-the-year-round assistance required in banana cultivation can 
only be sustained by the strongest possible ties. To state the case in an extreme 
form a man cannot expect to obtain the help he needs from his mother’s sister’s son, 
who probably lives in a different village, though there are other situations when this 
person may be of more assistance to him than his own brother. The sub-clan, in 
other words, is that group where kinship ties attain their maximum effectiveness. 
Within this group the complex of sentiment, duty and common interests is most 
pronounced. Its members are not bound together for this or that end; their 
common interests do, in fact, encompass their whole lives. 1 

To the factors already examined there must therefore be added the type of 
assistance required in producing the staple. The corporate identity of the sub-clan 
is primarily the result of a process of consolidation in response to these interests. 
The group’s semi-permanent identification with particular areas of land, and a 
residential grouping in relation to these areas, are accompanied by a system of mutual 
assistance which unites its members more closely between and among themselves 
than with any other like unit. It is unity in relation to these interests which chiefly 
distinguishes the sub-clan as a group and differentiates it from other like groups. 

Ultimately, the processes which account for this consolidation also bring about 
a subdivision of the nuclear social units. Thus the comparatively narrow genealogical 
range of the Ngarawapum clan is correlated with the constant internal changes and 
realignments which characterize the social structure. Fission and accretion are 
continually taking place, the nuclear groups showing a marked tendency to 
subdivide every five or six generations. When subdivision takes place, new groups 
are formed on the pattern of the old. Alternatively, remnants of old groups tend to 
coalesce, forming a single unit of the same structural order. The structure of society 
as a whole, however, is not changed appreciably, for the principles which govern the 
emergence of new groups and which determine their relations one with another are 
relatively constant. In other words, so long as the number of new factors introduced 
does not necessitate a major readjustment, the form of society remains essentially 
the same. 

But this type of structure suggests an obvious contrast with those where a 
greater emphasis on genealogical descent tends to stabilize the constituent units. 
The difference between the two types is more fundamental that one of degree. 
Changes of the kind I have indicated undoubtedly occur in the latter; groups 
disappear, and the ties between groups atrophy. But in the main the structure tends 
to disregard such changes, or at least makes few allowances for them. In 
Ngarawapum they are an essential part of the social process. They are accompanied 
by the absence of hereditary titles or offices, social classes or specialized crafts, 
institutional phenomena which in themselves prescribe a degree of rigidity. More 
importantly, they are directly related to the community’s dominant interest. The 
fundamental structural paradox would seem to be the opposed tendencies of the 
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processes I have been considering, a tendency towards consolidation in one direction 
and towards fission in another. 

Thus the limited acreage of each named area, and the dispersal of the clan’s 
banana land tend to modify the process of consolidation within its constituent 
segments. As the sub-clan grows in the course of time, the areas which contain the 
m=:jority of the group’s plantations, and which determine residence, are no longer 
able to fulfil its requirements. A man who desires to begin a new series of gardens, 
or who wishes to replace an exhausted plot, is therefore forced to look for a suitable 
section of unoccupied land, and in extreme cases the only area available may be 
two to three miles from his present holdings. Having begun to cultivate at a new 
site, any additional plantations which he undertakes in following years are situated 
on or near the same area. The inconvenience of such an arrangement is not 
immediately apparent. For some time the majority of his gardens are near his 
dwelling and adjacent to those of other members of his sub-clan. But as old holdings 
are abandoned and his descendants begin to cultivate, the relationship between 
residence and primary resources is seriously disturbed and there is a strong incentive 
to move nearer his gardens. 

The initial dispersal is not regarded as a break with the remaining members 
of the sub-clan. Residences are likely to be maintained at both the old and the new 
sites for a time, and those who have moved away not only retain an interest in 
certain resources—coconut palms, for instance—which are situated near their 
former dwellings, but they also contribute as before to the corporate activities of the 
group. But subdivision has, in fact, taken place. With the re-grouping of primary 
resources and a change of residence in relation to them, the processes of consolidation 
begin anew. Dwellings in the old settlement are eventually abandoned; the 
descendants of those who have moved cultivate near the new site and are identified 
with that particular area. Furthermore, pressure on the old sections of land is 
relieved, permitting at least a temporary reconsolidation of the group which remained 
behind. In place of a single sub-clan two corporate groups of the same structural 
order emerge, each possessing a focus of unity and common interests in relation to a 
set of primary resources. 

As the consolidation of the new group proceeds there is less necessity to remember 
detailed genealogical relationships. The important tie is the relationship between 
the elders of the two groups, who are normally classificatory brothers, descended from 
a common ancestor, father’s father’s father, or father’s father’s father’s father. The 
tie of brotherhood is the fundamental genealogical relationship between the two 
groups. It is sufficient to establish common rights to the clan lands and to mobilize 
the sub-clans for ceremonial and other occasions. Since there is little point in 
remembering them, therefore, the antecedent generations tend to be forgotten. The 
genealogy is telescoped, the essential tie of brotherhood between the founders of the 
two groups being maintained, although as explained by their descendants it probably 
cannot be accepted as a statement of their true relationship. Men who are father’s 
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father’s brother’s son’s sons to one another, for instance, become father’s brother’s 
sons to their descendants. 


Logically, since I have stated that the process of subdivision and reconsolidation 
occur continually through time, I would seem to have implied a constant multiplica- 
tion of primary social units as well as settlements. But in reality the process does 
not proceed in a simple arithmetic progression. Sub-clans die out, and under certain 
circumstances others coalesce, and though division almost invariably means a change 
of residence it does not always necessitate the foundation of a new settlement. 
This is probably the case initially, but when it occurs again the aim of those who 
move may be served just as well by transferring their residence to an established 
settlement occupied by a “‘ brother” group. It must be emphasized, nevertheless, 
that fission normally takes place within a four to five generation sub-lineage, and 
that it is essentially a continuation of the consolidating processes already detailed. 
Additional empirical evidence is required to establish the relationship between the 
range of the sub-clan and the process of subdivision, but the effects of a semi- 
permanent basic crop, and intensive cultivation on a limited area of land are most 
likely to become apparent when the group has proliferated to this extent. 


Tres BETWEEN CLANS: THE VILLAGE UNIT 


These processes of consolidation, the growth of the sub-clan as a corporate 
unit, its subdivision and the formation of new units of the same structural order, 
have been detailed at some extent because of their fundamental importance. Each 
sub-clan, I have attempted to show, emerges as a distinct social group in response 
to a range of common interests which unite its members more closely between and 
among themselves than with other groups. I have ascribed a primary importance 
to the interests of agriculture ; it is unity in relation to these interests which chiefly 
distinguishes the sub-clan as a group. But the ties established by these interests 
also operate in the political field. Each sub-clan is constituted on the same principles 
of descent and in response to a similar range of interests. These interests mobilize 
the sub-clan for concerted action of all kinds, determine the relationship of the 
sub-clan with other sub-clans of the same clan, and the relationship of the widest 
descent group with other units of the same order. 


Once again, the common interests of agriculture are the most important focus 
of unity for the whole clan. United, and forming a corporate group in relation to the 
cultivation of the staple, sub-clans are nevertheless mutually dependent in relation 
to the production of other crops. Thus, the social and moral values attached to yam 
cultivation, the system of production itself, and the degree of technological advance- 
ment, are the most frequently operative bonds between the constituent segments 
of the clan. The wider range of interests which are dependent on this crop mobilize 
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each segment within the framework of the whole ; they are the core of the common 
life of its members.” 


While self-sufficient and mutually exclusive at one level, each clan at other levels 
and in relation to a wider range of interests is but a segment in a system of relation- 
ships encompassing the whole society. 

Thus different clans are linked to one another by a fiction of ‘‘ brotherhood ” 
based on a tradition of economic co-operation between the founders of the groups. 
In the past, it is said, the progenitors of linked clans ‘‘ worked together like brothers. 
They cut the bush and made their gardens together.’’ Consequently their 
descendants “‘ assist one another now.” The important fact is the tradition of 
co-operation which serves as a basis for concerted action, not the proof of ancestral 
co-operation. A particular linked relationship is probably the result of the fissionary 
processes which characterize the social structure. That is, the founders of any two 
linked clans may have been classificatory brothers and members of the same group. 
But since their descendants are either unable or do not see the necessity for tracing 
a genealogical connection, such speculation is vain. 


The members of linked clans term one another “ brother,” but they differentiate 
quite clearly between those persons with whom they cannot trace genealogical 
relationship and the members of their respective unilateral descent groups. More- 
over, the ties between members of the same clan are stronger and of a different 
nature than those between members of linked clans. The clan possesses a greater 
degree of internal solidarity ; its members have important corporate rights, and they 
participate in a wide range of activities which serve as a focus of unity and exclusive 
identity. Linked clans have no exclusive corporate rights, though as segments of a 
village they have corporate rights with all the other clans comprising the settlement. 
Nevertheless, the ‘‘ brotherhood ”’ relationship mobilizes them in certain fields of 
common action. 


“Brothers help one another,’”’ the Ngarawapum say, this simple statement 
expressing a moral ideal which lies at the very foundation of clan unity. The clan 
and its segments are the most important units in the socio-political system. The 
genealogical ties which link the members of such groups are the basis for organizing 
and carrying through everyone of the major activities of day-to-day existence, and 
since each person’s material welfare and well-being depends on this system of mutual 
co-operation, the obligations, duties and rights of fellow clansmen are unequivocally 
and explicitly expressed on every conceivable occasion. The use of force to attain 
one’s ends is prohibited within this group. Indeed, people invariably attempt to 
minimize the importance of clan disputes and, in spite of contrary evidence, I was 
even informed that adultery with the wife of a fellow clansman was not reprehensible, 


11 In a paper primarily concerned with an analysis of political relationships I cannot deal 
adequately with the structural significance of agricultural activities and their dependent interests. 
It is my belief, however, that Ngarawapum social structure must be viewed primarily as the 
organizational response to these interests, and I hope to be able to publish the evidence on which 
this hypothesis is based at a later date. 


C 
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because the men are “ brothers.’’ Criticism, on the other hand, is permitted and 
indulged in to an extent which would undoubtedly lead to blows or a serious quarrel 
between members of different groups. Fellow clansmen, however, are not expected 
to show resentment, for once again ‘‘ they are brothers,” and criticism, by reason of 
its vehemence and prevalence, would seem to be a principal means of ensuring 
conformity of conduct. 

The importance of these moral values where linked clans are concerned arises 
from the fact that the rule of “‘ brotherly assistance ’’ is extended to the members of 
linked groups. In terms of social action, that is, ‘‘ brother’ clans are expected to 
assist one another in matters which concern either one of them as a whole. They 
helped one another in matters of defence, and they frequently combined for raids 
against strangers. They give assistance in burning the kunai areas belonging to 
their respective groups ; they participate conjointly in some of the larger types of 
yam gardens, and their help is always requested when a particular clan decides to 
initiate the important mugus ceremonies. 

Separate clan hamlets in the past were linked by these ties of “‘ brotherhood,” 
and to-day each village is comprised of a number of linked clans. This does not 
mean that all the clans in any one village stand in a linked relationship to one another, 
for the network of inter-clan ties is considerably more complex, crossing and inter- 
secting in many different patterns. Thus, instead of a simple linked relationship 
between clans A, B, C, D and E we find that ties of “‘ brotherhood ” link A with D 
and E, E with C, B with D, etc. But regarded as a whole, the clans comprising a 
specific settlement are more closely related by such ties than they are with any other 
group. 

Primarily concerned with obtaining and organizing assistance in a sphere of 
activities which transcends the range of common interests exclusive to the clan, 
the relationship of “‘ brotherhood ’’ also mobilizes linked groups in political action. 
Thus, if clan A is involved in a dispute with clan B it may expect to receive the support 
of its linked groups D and E ; if D is involved with C it may expect the support of 
Aand E. The situation is complicated by the fact that clan D is not only expected 
to support clan A but is also expected to assist B, the other party to the dispute, 
with which D is also linked. Ties of ‘“‘ brotherhood ”’ in other words, tend to. cut 
across and pull against one another so that different loyalties are involved and perhaps 
at variance on different occasions. 


But such conflicting ties tend ultimately to further inter-clan and village 
stability. Where two clans, each of which is linked to a third group, are involved 
in a dispute, the third group normally attempts to reconcile them and bring about an 
amicable settlement, thus not only resolving its own conflicting loyalties but also 
assisting the re-establishment of social order. 


As the clan is essentially an arrangement of equal parts which are largely 
autonomous in relation to one range of interests but interrelated and interdependent 
in relation to a wider range, so the village is essentially a collection of equal segments 
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(clans) each of which is associated with a field of autonomous action but which are 
interdependent in relation to a wider range of interests. The members of any 
particular village regard themselves as people of ‘“‘ one place,” and, as members of a 
settlement, they have certain corporate rights. The kunai plain west of Anan is 
subdivided into village sections, and each person has the right to hunt or gather wild 
products on the portion claimed by his settlement. At the yearly burning of the 
kunai, each village as a whole attends to its own section of grassland. Similarly, the 
most fertile timbered portions of the foothills are claimed by different villages, and 
each person has the right to hunt or take wild products from any section belonging 
to his village. Theoretically, he may also make a garden on any of these areas, 
but in practice the fertile timbered country is reserved for the largest type of yam 
gardens, and these are undertaken on a village basis. The decision to make the 
garden is a village decision, the project being discussed by ali the clans comprising 
the settlement. Two or more gardens, depending on the agreed arrangements, are 
then constructed, the village elders as a whole maintaining a watching brief over the 
activities. Finally, the magnificent mugus ceremonies are regarded as a corporate 
concern by the whole settlement. 

Disputes within the clan are regarded as a clan affair, and outsiders do not 
interfere. But when disputes arise between members of different clans of the same 
village, other groups tend to be mobilized according to their ties of “‘ brotherhood ” 
with the contending parties. This does not occur immediately and automatically. 
Depending on the seriousness of the breach of order, and the possibility of the 
disputants reaching an amicable settlement, linked clans tend at first to remain 
interested but non-participating spectators. But the whole village may become 
involved eventually if quarrels are grave or protracted. When this happens there 
is no fixed pattern of alignment ; the pattern fluctuates and changes according to 
the circumstances and the network of “ brotherhood ”’ ties, so that at different times 
and on different occasions a particular group may find itself supporting or contending 
with another group. A clear-cut division of the village into two opposing parties 
is seldom likely, the network of “‘ brotherhood ”’ ties ensuring that there is always an 
intermediate group whose interests are best served by bringing the disputants 
together. Blows may be exchanged in inter-clan disputes, and such quarrels are 
characteristically acrimonious ; but the village is regarded as “‘ one place,” and the 
ideal is therefore that disputes should be concluded and breaches healed. Linked 
clans have no power to force a settlement, but quarrels are prosecuted in full publicity, 
and insistence on resorting to physical force or a refusal to re-establish friendly 
relations on the part of disputants means ignoring concerted village opinion. If 
the fault lies with the transgressor, the wronged party may eventually resort to 
force with the full approval of the village ; but should the transgressor attempt to 
use force, the remaining clans align themselves with those who have been wronged. 
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It would seem, however, that force is seldom necessary. Where the interests of 
constituent segments overlap and intersect to the extent apparent in the village, the 
desirability of reaching an amicable agreement and the disadvantages of a permanent 
breach are readily understandable and sufficiently strong in their application to 
permit a majority decision to prevail. Village solidarity rests on these common 
interests and on the network of ties which mobilize constituent segments in a con- 
stantly fluctuating pattern of inclusions and exclusions in response to them. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN VILLAGES: THE DISTRICT GROUP 

Villages as wholes are also linked to other villages within the district group. 
Thus, I have drawn attention to the basic cleavage which places Gainaron and 
Maianzarian in one group in opposition to Tofmora-Gutsuwap-Yanuf in another. 
People relate that in the past, long before any of the present inhabitants were living, 
their ancestors resided together at a site situated midway between the Yafats and 
Maniang Rivers. Eventually, the destructive propensities of these two streams 
compelled them to abandon their gardens and settlements and seek a new home on 
the plain. When this movement took place, it is said, new settlements were founded 
by the members of several linked clans. The clans of Gainaron and Maianzarian 
are descended from one such group, the clans of Tofmora, Gutsuwap and Yanuf 
from another, and as their ancestors worked together in the past, so Gainaron- 
Maianzarian and Tofmora-Gutsuwap-Yanuf regard one another with special friend- 
ship. People from Gainaron-Maianzarian prefer to obtain their wives from each 
other’s settlements and Tofmora-Gutsuwap-Yanuf are linked by similar ties of 
intermarriage. 

The settlement of Gutsuwap has developed out of Tofmora proper. A quarrel 
between linked clans which formed the latter group resulted in the severance of ties 
between them, one section moving away and establishing the village of Gutsuwap. 
For some years after this strained relations are said to have existed between Tofmora 
and Gutsuwap. The Gutsuwap cut a path through the kunai to Maianzarian which 
by-passed Tofmora. They intermarried with the Maianzarian and joined them in 
their mugus festivals. But to-day the initial break with Tofmora is remembered 
as a bond of unity between the villages. ‘‘ We are not another people,” they say 
of one another, “ we are one place.” At the same time, Gutsuwap still regards 
itself as standing in a linked relationship with Maianzarian. The bond with Tofmora 
is stronger and more important in respect of certain activities, but the linkage with 
Maianzarian is not without significance. 

Yanuf is also an offshoot from Tofmora which has arisen within the last two 
generations. It is composed of linked clans and segments of Tofmora clans which 
have moved there to be nearer their principal gardens. Tofmora and Yanuf also 
regard each other as “ one people’ ; indeed, the ties between them are more direct 
and stronger than the ties of either village with Gutsuwap. They co-ordinate 
certain of their principal gardening activities, and their mugus ceremonies are under- 
taken as a corporate festival. 
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Like its constituent clans, each village is a corporate and autonomous unit in 
relation to a specific range of interests, but at this higher level of segmentation the 
ties between villages permit a wider series of inclusions and exclusions in relation to a 
wider range of interests. The pattern of inter-relationships and oppositions is less 
complicated than the fluctuating alignments of clans within the village, and it is 
therefore more readily expressed in terms of constant principles. Thus, it can be 
said that inter-village disputes always tend to mobilize the district group along the 
line of basic cleavage. A man of Tofmora expects the support not only of his own 
clan but also of his village if he is involved in a dispute with Maianzarian. Tofmora 
as a whole also expects the assistance of the linked villages Gutsuwap and Yanuf, 
and Maianzarian the help of Gainaron. But once again, this assistance is not 
rendered automatically. 

Members of the district group as a whole regard themselves as ‘“‘ people of one 
place ’’; they refer to themselves as garam Ngarawapum in relation to the garam 
buman who reside outside the district boundaries, and, as a whole, they share an 
important area of common life. In consequence, people again express the opinion 
that inter-village disputes should be concluded and an amicable settlement reached. 
But the interests of the district group as a whole are not of the same kind nor so 
immediately apparent as the common interests of clan and village, and when breaches 
of order occur across the line of cleavage they are not only more difficult to settle 
but there is also a greater likelihood of one party resorting to force. Complete 
opposition is again restrained by the ideal of district group solidarity and the common 
interests which are shared as a whole, such interests transcending those which are 
specific to a particular village or group of villages. Nevertheless, opposition is most 
marked at the level of village segmentation, where the area of common life is not 
only smaller, but where there is also a more even balance. Indeed, it would seem 
that a great many of the disputes involving members of the two opposing groups of 
villages are not settled in the sense that a specific or concrete agreement is reached : 
they are settled rather by default, neither party being prepared to use force. Force 
is frequently threatened, but its use would split the district group at its most vulner- 
able point, and common interests, the necessity to maintain friendly relations, the 
need for co-operation, operate as factors of restraint. 

Thus, the division into two opposed groups of villages must be viewed in relation - 
to the widest inclusion of all, wherein each separate village, regardless of internal 
differentiations, is regarded as a member of the district group, acknowledging a 
common name, a common territory, and possessing certain corporate rights. Asa 
whole, the district group excluded warfare from within its boundaries. It regards 
the mugus festivals as a focus of unity, and in the annual burning of the kunai plain 
each village emerges as a segment of the whole, the relationship of one to the other 
governed by the common interests of each in this major activity. 
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THE MuGus FESTIVALS AND BURNING OF THE KUNAI 


The relationship of group to group and the nature of the ties uniting them are 
most clearly expressed in the great yam festivals and the burning of the kunai. 
In these two activities we see in action the principles and interests which delimit 
different corporate groups at different levels of segmentation and which, simul- 
taneously, provide for an ever-widening series of inclusions wherein the primary 
oppositions are resolved and mutual dependence guaranteed. 


The Ngarawapum belong to that extensive group of New Guinea people who, 
to borrow a term from African ethnology, possess a yam complex. It is typical of 
the cultures which can be grouped together on the basis of this complex that yams 
are either identified or endowed with human characteristics ; they are linked with 
the spirits and the supernatural world ; they are a form of wealth, and their size and 
splendour is a subject for endless conversation, pride and individual ambition. 


The Ngarawapum complex represents a variation on this general theme. Yams, 
according to their variety, are classified as male or female; there are ‘“‘ male”’ 
yams and “ female ” yams, umant garam and umant sagat respectively. All varieties 
are also said to possess certain human characteristics. They are endowed with 
senses of smell and hearing, and various precautions are observed to ensure that 
offensive sounds and smells do not reach them. Secondly, yams are a principal 
form of wealth, indispensable for display and exchange at marriage ceremonies and 
most other important occasions. They are highly significant as a means of acquiring 
prestige, and their size is both a vindication of their owner’s skill and moral virtue. 
Lastly, they are closely identified with the spirits and the supernatural world. Men 
normally refer to their yams as their ancestors, though they are not thereby regarded 
as a material form of the spirits. But the latter are so closely associated with them 
that the tubers acquire something of their spiritual nature, and in the mugus festivals 
the yams and spirits are treated as synonymous. 


These festivals are not only the Ngarawapum social event par excellence, but 
they are also the only religious gathering of any size. They are an occasion when 
individuals and groups acquire prestige, display their wealth and express their 
superior skill and knowledge. Pre-eminently, they are also an occasion when the 
whole community is brought into close and constant contact with the spirits of the 
dead. During the six to ten days devoted to preparing for them, the produce of 
different yam gardens is carried into the village, and, simultaneously, the ancestors’ 
spirits are said to enter with them. Brilliant processions accompany the tubers to 
the dwelling of the person who supplies the bulk of the pigs for the festival. They 
are met along the roads with sacrifice and song, and, as the yams are placed in a pen 
beside his house, they are offered libations of blood and warm water. A ceremonial 
post, mugus, is erected near his house, and a complicated structure of rattan cane is 
built around it, the yams, in crates and bundles of varying size, being tied to the 
scaffolding on the final afternoon. Decorated men then raise their stone axes and 
shout their battle songs, honouring their yams and their ancestors at the same time. 
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In specific terms they draw attention to their skill and knowledge ; they express the 
debt they owe the spirits, and secure assistance for their undertakings in the coming 
year. 

By offering to supply the bulk of the pigs for the festivals, an industrious and 
wealthy man receives distinction through having the carved mugus erected near 
his dwelling, and he is presumed to earn the gratitude and protection of the spirits. 
Moreover, the mugus remains beside his house as an enduring symbol of prestige. 
“The man with many mugus, he is a man who knows much,” the Ngarawapum 
say, and their remark may well be taken as a statement of literal fact, for it is these 
industrious men who receive the confidence of the established leaders. But no one 
man commands sufficient resources to hold the festivals by himself. His position 
is essentially that of primus inter pares, prestige accruing to him in proportion to the 
importance of his contribution as a member of a group. The economic, religious 
and social interests involved mobilize the whole community, and prestige is differ- 
entially distributed according to group values. In other words, according to the 
aspect under which we view them, it is the district group, the village, the clan, and 
then only the industrious individual as a member of a particular clan who receives 
prestige from the festivals. Each time the ceremonies are enacted the same corporate 
interests are invoked. The nuclear group, a specific clan, changes on each occasion, 
and the initial system of relations changes in accordance with the ties which link this 
group to other particular groups. Ultimately, however, the same totality of social 
relations is involved. 

The initial decision to hold the festivals comes from a particular clan. As the 
time of harvest approaches, many informal discussions are held by the heads of 
sub-clans, and during the course of these talks the man who possesses sufficient 
wealth offers to contribute the essential pigs. He makes his offer to the group as a 
whole, and with his fellow clansmen he is dependent on the decision of elders of 
groups. The heads of the various sub-clans meet as equals and determine whether 
the common resources of the clan are sufficient to warrant the inauguration of the 
festivals. 

Providing the elders’ decision is favourable, the heads of “ brother’ clans are 
immediately approached and their assistance requested. Once again the elders of 
linked groups discuss the matter on a basis of equality, and, since no single clan 
commands sufficient resources by itself, general acceptance of the proposal is 
necessary. Again, the linked relationship of “‘ brotherhood ” eventually encompasses 
the whole village, and the final decision is therefore a village decision. When the 
festivals open, the members of different sub-clans contribute their garden produce as 
members of a particular clan. They assist one another in harvesting, and the total 
produce is carried to the settlement as a clan contribution. Different clans com- 
prising the settlement harvest their gardens on different days, but identical ritual 
greets the arrival of their yams at the mugus. When all the food has been gathered, 
it represents the combined effort of the village, and any slighting or disparaging 
remarks are resented by the whole community. 
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Festivals held at Tofmora always involve the whole of Yanuf. The latter 
village, it will be recalled, is composed principally of sub-clans whose members have 
moved from Tofmora to be nearer their banana plantations; it is regarded as a 
distant extension of Tofmora, and its residents act with their related segments at 
Tofmora in matters which concern their respective clans or villages as wholes. 


Ultimately, however, the mugus involves a wider system of relations than those 
so far considered, for Gutsuwap, Tofmora and Yanuf are linked by ties of reciprocal 
assistance in opposition to Gainaron and Maianzarian. The tradition of co-operation 
and common origin is cited as the basis of these ties, Gutsuwap helping Tofmora- 
Yanuf because “ they are not other places ; our ancestors worked together in the 
past.” The assistance which one village gives the others is expected and fore- 
shadowed in the preliminary discussions. The phrase “ we hold our mugus together ”’ 
is frequently heard, and, just as a particular clan looks to its linked groups for help 
so each village as a whole counts on the assistance of its partner. 


Linked villages, however, do not participate in the preliminary discussions 
between the clans of a particular settlement. They are aware that they are being 
held, and they know the result almost as soon as a decision is reached, but until 
then they have no formal role. 


Two alternatives are possible as the next step. The elders of Tofmora may 
approach the elders of Gutsuwap, formally acquainting them of the decision and 
requesting assistance. On the other hand, Gutsuwap may take the initiative, its 
elders expressing their readiness to contribute to Tofmora’s festival. The final 
arrangements result from their joint deliberations, conducted on a basis of equality 
between the two villages. 


From this point forward the responsibilities of the festivals are shared by the 
linked villages. Gutsuwap, and similarly Gainaron—or, alternatively, Tofmora 
and Maianzarian if the ceremonies are held at either of the former villages—arranges 
to taboo selected areas of banana land. Its elders join the councils at Tofmora as 
representatives of their village group, and subsequent activities at Gutsuwap are 
co-ordinated in accordance with these deliberations. Yams and other foods supplied 
by Gutsuwap clans are regarded as a village contribution and are carried in ceremonial 
procession to Tofmora on the appointed day. Identical sacrifices are offered as they 
enter the settlement. They are placed in the yam pen with the produce from 
Tofmora gardens, and, on the final afternoon, they are transferred to the mugus. 


All those participating in the festivals regard them as a corporate undertaking , 
and, though the initial emphasis is changed each time they take place, the same 
groups are mobilized on each occasion. A marked competitive element follows the 
line of basic cleavage, linking Tofmora-Gutsuwap-Yanuf in opposition to Gainaron- 
Maianzarian ; but the mugus is also regarded as a district festival, and in relation 
to outsiders these differences and oppositions tend to disappear. In whatever 
village they take place, the whole district group regards the mugus as an important 
index of superiority, and all five villages participate in the prestige which the festivals 
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confer. ‘‘ Other places are children in knowledge,” it is said. ‘‘ Their bellies are 
water when they see the mugus. This is Ngarawapum knowledge.” 

The district group as a whole emerges in social action in only one activity, 
the annual burning of the kunai plain west of Anan. This portion of the common 
territory is referred to as the ‘‘ Ngarawapum kunai,”’ each village, however, claiming 
exclusive rights to certain sections. Village areas, known as ‘“‘ Tofmora kunai,”’ 
“Gainaron kunai,” etc., are approximately equal in acreage, their respective 
boundaries roughly defined by reference to trees, dry watercourses and other natural 
features. 


Village rights are jealously guarded, and once a year the grasslands become a 
centre of activity. Towards the end of the dry season, in late August or September, 
when the kunai has attained its maximum growth, each village burns its own section 
of grass. Men and women follow behind the flames, collecting large quantities of 
small game. Cooking pots are filled for several days and “‘ men eat meat until their 
sweat is grease. We go to our storehouse and take from it the food our bellies 
prefer. This is a time when our skins are tight with feasting.” 

But no settlement is permitted to burn its grass as it pleases. Ultimately, 
the exclusive rights of each village are limited by, and subordinate to the interests 
of the whole district group. 

Taking into consideration the physical characteristics of the plain, the lack of 
water and absence of natural barriers, it is apparent that the success of the under- 
taking depends on co-ordinated action and the recognition of collective responsibility 
by all five settlements. 

Consequently, although the elders of each village undertake the initial discussions 
on behalf of the groups they personally represent, the final decision to burn the plain 
results from the deliberations of the whole district group. 

An approximate time for burning the grass is arranged and men, women and 
children assemble in some central place in each settlement. The duty of firing the 
kunai belongs to Gainaron, the southernmost village. Until their shell trumpets 
give the signal, and smoke appears from their territory, their neighbours are not 
permitted to light their own grass. 

Final preparations are made by the elders as they await Gainaron’s signal, each 
settlement sending two male representatives to each of the remaining four villages 
“to help them with their work.”” Thus, Tofmora receives two representatives from 
Gainaron, two from Maianzarian, two from Gutsuwap and two from Yanuf. In 
return, two Tofmora men are sent to each of these villages . 

The sound of Gainaron’s trumpets is the signal for the other villages to proceed 
to the edge of their kunai. Tofmora waits until Maianzarian has fired its section. 
Similarly, Gutsuwap lights its grass when smoke appears from Tofmora, and, finally, 
Yanuf, at the northern end of the chain, in response to the signal from Gutsuwap. 
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At the end of the day the villagers return to their respective settlements to 
feast. Portion of the game collected by each is assembled under the direction of 
the elders, placed in baskets and sent to neighbouring villages when their repre- 
sentatives return. Two baskets of game per man is considered sufficient, and since 
each settlement is represented by a total of eight members, sixteen baskets are given 
and received. 


THE ComMon LAW 

The common life of the district group, and the mutual dependence of each 
segment within a total social structure are most manifest in these two activities. 
Operating at different levels, and prescribing an ever-widening series of inclusions 
and exclusions, the principles and interests examined in preceding pages ensure 
conformity of behaviour throughout the whole group. This conformity is, once 
again, a conscious unity, a unity which is embodied not only in an ideology of 
exclusiveness, but also in the acceptance of a common law. 

The law, as in other non-centralized groups, is largely a matter of self help, 
its realization ultimately dependent, therefore, on the moral conscience of individual 
members of the community. But the area of co-ordinated life which is defined by 
the acceptance of a common law is also co-extensive with the area of communal life. 
Consequently, the right of self-help, through which the common law operates, is 
understandable only within the context of a total system of group and inter-group 
relations. The two spheres of co-ordinated action are mutually re-enforcing. Law 
lies within the community, emerging as a self-adjusting process from the context 
of communal life. 

Offences, generally, may be grouped into two broad categories, those which are 
felt to affect the rights of individuals, and those which are felt to affect the integrity 
of groups. Where the first are concerned, the right of securing redress is delegated 
to the injured person and his immediate kinsmen ; the community as a whole takes 
no action to apprehend or punish the wrongdoer. Where the second category 
of offences is concerned, the right of self-help again rests with the injured group. 
But offences which are felt to affect the integrity of groups also tend to have reper- 
cussions in other groups to whom the injured parties are bound by ties of mutual 
assistance. In other words, different segments of the community are mobilized for 
concerted action in different situations, the units involved in any particular case 
emerging in response to those principles and common interests which at different 
structural levels provide for an ever-widening series of social identifications. 

Acts which constitute offences against individuals or groups are in most respects 
identical with those reported from other Melanesian communities, and need not be 
examined in detail. I am concerned primarily with the principles which operate 
when an offence occurs, and, since these are relatively constant, I shall deal with 
only one offence from each category, namely, theft and adultery. 
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Theft is regarded as an act which infringes against the rights of individuals ; 
it is considered wrong and is condemned by the community. At the same time, it is 
fairly prevalent, particularly where pigs and garden produce are concerned. The 
taking of foodstuffs belonging to a fellow clansman is not regarded as theft. Fellow 
clansmen, it is said, should ask permission before they help themselves to produce 
from one another’s gardens, but the owner cannot be offended if he is presented with 
a fatt accompli and is informed only after the event. ‘‘ He is my kinsman,” is the 
common retort. “It is all right if he does this. I cannot be angry.’’ Conse- 
quently, when an individual discovers that some unauthorized person has been to his 
gardens, his initial enquiries are made amongst his kinsmen; he takes no action 
if he discovers that a man of his own clan is responsible. But even between kinsmen, 
constant pilfering leads to strained relations and, in extreme cases, to retaliation. 
Each individual possesses the means of obtaining a living by right of birth, and of 
all socially approved qualities, the value of industry receives most frequent and 
explicit expression. It follows, therefore, that a person who takes food from his 
kinsmen’s gardens not only encounters the disapproval of his relatives but also lays 
himself open to the charge and stigma of improvidence. With the full approval of 
the other members of the group, the habitual pilferer may be beaten ; at the least, 
he runs the risk of ostracism and forfeits the support of his relatives. 

When the thief is a member of another clan, the owner of the property is alone 
responsible for securing redress. It may be difficult for him to charge a specific 
person, and in many cases no apparent action is taken. But protective magic is 
commonly employed, people believing that those who steal from their gardens will 
suffer illness or some other misfortune. Compensation is not demanded for garden 
produce, even though a person’s guilt has been established beyond reasonable doubt. 
In the evening, when the villagers are assembled at their hearths, the owner may 
formally charge a thief with his offence, shouting his accusations and threat for all 
to hear. If the culprit is an habitual offender, and if tempers become sufficiently 
inflamed, he may be beaten, but physical force is considered unnecessary if he 
confesses and acknowledges his shame. Women and youths who are proven thieves 
may also be taken to task by their husbands and elder kinsmen. 

This procedure is varied slightly if the suspected thief belongs to another village. 
Here again no action is taken unless the owner of the property decides to publicize 
the offence, and such offences are commonly either ignored or the wronged person 
has recourse to retaliatory magic. On the other hand, he may prefer to acquaint 
the whole village of the wrong done to him, stigmatizing not only the thief himself 
but also his settlement. Such charges invariably find their way to the group for 
which they are intended, and the onus of taking further action rests with the offender’s 
fellow villagers. The latter may choose to ignore the insults or they may take the 
transgressor to task, verbally slating and shaming him. 

Theft of garden produce is considered less serious than pig stealing, and charges 
relating to the latter account for the majority of property disputes. A person is 
within his rights if he kills a pig belonging to another individual providing he has 
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found it destroying his crops or doing other damage to his property. But should he 
kill an animal under these circumstances, he has no right to eat it ; the carcase must 
be carried to the owner as evidence of his good faith. More often than not, however, 
ulterior motives are suspected when pigs are killed, and bitter quarrels ensue. Ifa 
man suspects that one of his pigs has been killed and eaten, he may demand com- 
pensation, and he and his kinsmen may resort to force to obtain redress. At the 
same time, it is difficult to prove that there were no extenuating circumstances, 
and, in fact, compensation is seldom made. 

When a member of another village kills a marauding domestic pig, he is also 
obliged to carry the carcase to its owner, and the latter may not then be angry with 
him. But in these circumstances there is probably a greater temptation to eat the 
animal rather than hand it over, and when pigs disappear suspicion generally falls 
on a neighbouring village. Quite probably, the owner can do little more than resort 
to magic as a means of redress, but occasionally a clear case is presented and he and 
his kinsmen retaliate by killing an animal belonging to the offending settlement. 
It is not necessary for them to find a pig belonging to the thief himself. The latter’s 
settlement as a whole is held responsible for his offence, and people assert that the 
owner cannot be angry when confronted with the evidence. He and his kinsmen 
may then take the thief to task, securing satisfaction by shaming him in public ; 
they have no right, however, to retaliate against the person who suffered the initial 
wrong. 

The procedure relating to offences against groups rather than individuals differs 
from the above in many important respects, but once again it is based on the right 
of self-help operating within and controlled by the system of social identifications. 
Adultery is characteristic of the acts which come within this second category. It is 
regarded as wrong for a married man to have intercourse with an unmarried woman 
or the spouse of another individual, the severity of the offence, and the consequent 
reaction, differing according to the structural positioning of the persons involved. 
In other words, we have to consider four principal forms of adultery : adultery within 
the clan; adultery within the village; adultery between linked villages; and 
adultery within the district group as a whole. Sexual intercourse with women from 
beyond the district boundaries is not generally disapproved. 

Unlike the experience of investigators in other communities, I met no one in 
Ngarawapum who denied that adultery within the clan ever occurred.’ People 
said that they would not commit adultery with a “‘ brother’s ” wife, but they admitted 
that it sometimes happened in other groups. I also gathered that it was not con- 
sidered wrong. ‘ They are brothers,” informants remarked. “It is all right if 
they do this.” I concluded, therefore, that adultery within the clan was not regarded 
as reprehensible, and the fact that “‘ brothers’ ” wives are called by the same term as 


12 Cf. the very strong opinions expressed by the natives of Wogeo in H. Ian Hogbin’s “‘ Social 
Reaction to Crime,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LX VIII, 1938. 
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one’s own wife seemed to substantiate the generally expressed opinion. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that it was not long before I was compelled to reconsider the 
whole matter. 

Adultery within the clan is, in fact, a most serious offence, an offence which 
sets brother against brother and which therefore strikes at the very foundation of 
clan unity. For this reason, it seems, an attempt is made to minimize the seriousness 
of the act. The clan is the most closely knit and most important co-operative 
group. In the vast majority of essential activities the security and welfare of every 
individual depends on honouring his obligations to his fellow clansmen and on the 
system of mutual assistance whereby they are bound to one another. Consequently, 
the duties of clansmen, the ideals of clan solidarity and unity, are stressed on every 
conceivable occasion. But frictions and tensions of various kinds commonly arise 
within the clan. For the most part they are suppressed and kept below the surface ; 
indeed, people are expected to suffer many things from their fellow clansmen because 
to take offence might “ break the clan.”” The stock reply that “‘ he is my brother ; 
it is all right if he does this,” seldom means that the speaker does not feel injured. 
It indicates little more than a general acceptance of the desirability and social 
necessity of putting clan interests before individual interests ; in short, it appears 
as an attempt to rationalize and resolve a situation in which there is conflict between 
extremely powerful and divergent interests. 

Thus, the commonly expressed opinion that adultery within the clan is not 
wrong seems to be an attempt to disarm criticism and to forestall or prevent the 
serious repercussions which in point of fact occur in the majority of cases. The 
denial of serious consequences is also at variance with the remarks which are made 
when a case of clan adultery becomes a public scandal. People then condemn the 
adulterer in the strongest possible terms. “‘ This is a very big trouble,” they say. 
“It is his brother whom he has wronged! It is bad when these things happen. 
A brother is angry with a brother ; will he sit down with him and work with him ? 
No, they are not the same again.” 

The act of adultery strikes at the foundations of clan unity, but when it occurs 
the injured husband is expected to refrain from any kind of vengeance, for this again 
“would break the clan.” Where such powerful interests are involved, however, 
and such strong passions are aroused, it is perhaps expecting too much of the husband 
to deny him any right of redress. The action taken depends to a large extent on the 
personalities of the individuals involved: a quiet and unassertive man is less likely 
to act on mere suspicion or on circumstantial evidence. If the couple have been 
caught in flagrante delicto it is generally recognized that the wronged man cannot 
restrain his anger. He may soundly beat his wife, and when people enquire the 
reason he makes known her offence. In his anger he may attempt to burn the 
adulterer’s house or to destroy his cooking pots. The clan elders usually try to 
restrain him or to arrange a public reconciliation, but if blows are struck the adulterer 
is expected to take his punishment without retaliating. Reconciliation is eventually 
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arranged, but in the meanwhile the adulterer may feel constrained to leave the 
village. 

Adultery with a “ brother’s ”’ wife affects the whole clan. In all the cases I 
examined the adulterer and the husband belonged to different sub-clans, and the 
latter received the full support of members of his group. Members of the adulterer’s 
sub-clan are in a more difficult position. They probably want to support their 
kinsman, but their assistance would only aggravate matters, and, in consequence, 
they press for a reconciliation. If the injured husband remains hostile and the 
adulterer is forced to leave the village, antagonism is apt to shift from the offender 
and is directed at him. Clan unity should be preserved, and while people recognize 
that the husband may be unable to restrain himself, he is not expected to persist 
indefinitely in his hostility. 

When a case of adultery within the clan becomes a public scandal, other groups 
take no action. The offence is strongly condemned, but it is regarded as a clan affair 
and interference from outsiders is bitterly resented. 

Redress in the case of adultery within the village takes the form of the husband 
beating the village slit gong and publicly abusing the adulterer. He may beat his 
wife and demand compensation or attempt to inflict violence on the offender. In 
the past, he and his kinsmen would have attacked the latter with their spears ; 
nowadays a football match is occasionally arranged. Fellow clansmen of the husband 
support him, and the adulterer likewise may normally count on the assistance of 
his kinsmen. In addition, groups which are linked to the contending parties are apt 
to become involved. A division of the village into two opposing factions is restrained 
by the conflicting ties of loyalty imposed by ties of “‘ brotherhood,” and by the ideal 
of village solidarity. The village is regarded as “‘ one place,’’ and, though less closely 
knit than its constituent clans, its members share an important area of common life. 
Bonds of direct co-operation link group to group in a wide range of activities, and 
the disadvantages of a permanent or protracted breach in relationships is readily 
apparent. Influential members of groups linked to the principals attempt, therefore, 
to effect a reconciliation. Sympathy is with the injured person and his kinsmen, 
people recognizing that those who have been wronged must be expected to feel anger 
and to seek redress. But should the injured party remain obdurate, he is likely to 
forfeit the support of his fellows, his obstinacy being held responsible for prolonging 
the dispute and jeopardizing village solidarity. Once redress has been made, either 
through compensation or some other means, reconciliation is expected to be complete. 
A feast may then be held, the adulterer and the husband eating together in public 
to signify that the breach has been healed. 

Members of neighbouring settlements invariably agree that adultery within 
the village is a serious matter, but once again they make no attempt to interfere. 

Adultery between linked villages mobilizes a wider series of social groups. The 
wronged party once again draws attention to his injury either by beating his wife 
or by sounding the village slit gong. Normally, he expects the support of his whole 
village, though non-related clans tend to maintain a restrained interest in the virulent 
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harangues which follow the publication of the offence. No attempt is made to secure 
immediate redress, but force is threatened, and the adulterer’s village is subjected 
to the gravest insults. Finally, satisfaction is demanded by the elders. 

Members of the adulterer’s village are shamed and are angry with him because ~ 
of the insults they have been compelled to suffer; but they are also angry with 

. those who have insulted them and, unless he is an habitual offender, the adulterer 
receives their support. 

Both villages meet in the offended settlement, where the charges made on the 


- earlier occasion are repeated in the presence of all the parties concerned, the husband’s 
supporters rising one at a time to voice their threats. Those who are insulted are 
} not expected to suffer in silence. Tempers become inflamed and insults are countered 


with insults when the adulterer’s supporters rise to their feet. Violence is threatened, 

and blows may be exchanged by individual members of both parties, but factors 
r similar to those already instanced operate to prevent a complete disruption. 

Linked villages are also regarded as “ one place,’’ and considerable latitude is 

permitted them in so far as criticism is concerned. Gratuitous insults are resented ; 

but frankness is expected, and publicly expressed opinions which might well result in 

serious quarrels if voiced by “‘ outsiders ” are regarded as legitimate when they come 

from the members of a “ brother’”’ group. Again, the ideal of group solidarity is 


j firmly based on a range of common interests and corporate activities. Spiritual and 
f material rewards which stem from the latter re-enforce the morality at every point, 
t so that a protracted or permanent breach has obvious implications. It is doubtful, 
d therefore, whether an adulterer’s fellow villagers—other than the members of his 
1 own clan—would be prepared to support him for long. In the first place, they 


know he is in the wrong, though at the same time they are constrained to assist 





4 him. Secondly, they resent being insulted by the husband’s group, but they are 
i also angry with the person whose offence has called forth the charges, and who is 
y therefore responsible for their share. Finally, important common interests and 
2, activities identify them with the husband’s settlement. 
L, A strong show of support is given the adulterer to begin with, and heated 
7 resentment of the insults is expressed, but the more responsible members of the 
7) gathering ensure that a reconciliation is effected. Indeed, the initial support given 
g to the offender is likely to disappear very quickly if he and his kinsmen continue to 
r be obstinate. 
2, Adultery between non-linked villages within the district group is regarded as 
ic an offence, but people do not feel very strongly about it, their principal reaction 
being that the adulterer has been foolish to allow himself to be caught. Depending 
n on the circumstances of a particular case, the husband may be content to beat his 
wife and to employ magic against the adulterer, or he may insist on a public exposure. 
1. Anger is directed primarily against the offender, but his whole village is also vilified 
fe and insulted, and, if tempers become sufficiently inflamed, a challenge may be issued 
le by the husband and his supporters. The two villages meet in the latters’ settlement. 


A violent slanging match ensues, in the course of which force is threatened and 
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blows are almost certain to be exchanged. The elders, however, exercise a restraining 
influence. Such fights are not generally serious, and the meeting breaks up with 
further invective from both sides, the adulterer’s party eventually retiring to their 
own settlement. Friendly relations are afterwards restored and food may be 
exchanged to signify the healing of the breach.™ 


LEADERSHIP AND POLITICAL AUTHORITY!* 


There are no persons in Ngarawapum who are vested with political authority 
over the whole group. Kinship norms stress the dependence of young people on 
their genealogical seniors, and the heads of households, sub-clans and clans are 
responsible for directing the everyday activities of their dependents. But seniority 
in the lineage system is not in itself sufficient to create or support a leader. The 
most respected elders (the garam tzira, or “‘ big men’) are those who are noted for 
their prowess in warfare, their industry and generosity. 


Thus, the man with extensive resources is able to win the respect and approval 
of others by giving them food whenever they visit him. Ifa hunt takes place, the 
wild pig is carried back to the village, and, as he is able to supply the bulk of the 
other foods, bananas, yams and taro, the meal is made at his house. The prestige 
of the host is his, and his clansmen are in his debt to the extent of the additions which 
he has supplied. At the same time he secures the approval of his ancestors, for the 
spirits of the dead are presumed to share the meal ; he has honoured them as well as 
himself. Prestige is also acquired by the part he is able to play in the mugus festivals. 


Provided he has the necessary resources in pigs and other foods, he may also place 
a temporary taboo on some minor activity such as fishing. When the period has 
expired, the village goes to the streams. The catch is brought back and a feast is 
made at his house, his pigs and garden produce again forming the bulk of 
the additional food. 


The avenues to authority lie, therefore, through the gardens. Leadership is 
achieved by the accumulation and disbursement of wealth in the form of food, and, 
in former times, by warlike prowess. But at the same time a young man, no matter 
how industrious, remains subservient to his elders, and seniority as one criterion of 
leadership means that the garam tzira are not, in fact, the most powerful warriors 
or the most industrious men, for such qualities necessarily demand the stamina of 
youth. But respect is due to them because in former years they were the men 
who displayed their qualities to a marked degree. When they rise to their feet at 
village gatherings to harangue the people, they shout : “ Do you think I am nothing ? 
Did I not kill men of many places before? Am I ofnoaccount?’’ In other words, 
the garam tzira of clan and village are notable elders, those who command the most 


144 In the past, when both parties went armed to these gatherings, the elders stopped the 
fight once the husband and his supporters had drawn blood. 

14 Ngarawapum leadership is discussed in my article ‘‘ Social Organization in the Markham 
Valley,” op. cit. 
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allegiance on kinship lines, a fact which explains why the young man cannot assume 
a position of authority by reason of his wealth and ostentation alone. The prestige 
he derives from industry—and in former times from warlike prowess—is of first 
importance in winning the approval of the garam tzira and raising him nearer to 
their level. It is not sufficient to supplant them in the respect of others, but it forms 
a basis on which respect is built, a basis on which authority is carried over 
from generation to generation. 


THE CHARACTER OF WARFARE AND PLACE OF THE WARRIOR 

Without exception the present garam tzira are former warriors. Their prowess 
as such is always stressed when their abilities are under discussion, and they them- 
selves draw attention to it in public when their powers of correction or coercion are 
called into play. Indeed, success in warfare was of first importance in a society 
where friendship was confined to the relatively small area occupied by the district 
group, and where attack was likely to come from any quarter. In these circum- 
stances, the function of the warrior received explicit cultural emphasis, and the 
training of the young included preparation for their role in war.15 

Raiding parties went forth in all directions from the district group, occasionally 
journeying as far as Sangan village to the south and Marawassa to the north, though 
for the most part their activities were confined to the settlements of their immediate 
neighbours. Retaliation, suspicion of sorcery, the prestige attached to killing, 
religious beliefs and simply a taste for human flesh were all sufficient reasons to 
provoke attack. Raids were mostly little more than quick sorties and the murder 
of some unprepared and unsuspecting individuals in their gardens, but if the approach 
of the war party became known a standing fight between opposing sides might take 
place. 

When the raiders withdrew, the bodies of enemy slain were collected, tied to 
litters and carried back to the village. Additional food was brought from the 
gardens and the feast, as on all ceremonial occasions, was prepared by both men and 
women in separate groups, the latter, however, tending the common fires. Mean- 
while the dead enemy were quartered in the same manner as a pig. Portions were 
given to important warriors, and servings of cooked food and raw joints were sent to 
neighbouring Ngarawapum settlements. 

In all probability it was some considerable time before a young man killed 
an enemy, but participation in warfare was expected of him after his initiation. 
There were long periods when the villages were at peace, but attack was an ever- 
present possibility. Men went armed when they set out for their gardens each day, 
and working parties, as a further precaution, tried to keep near each other. 

The consistently successful warrior acquired a respect which raised him almost 
to the stature of a legendary figure, and men of to-day speak of their ancestors in 
glowing and exaggerated terms. “ He was taller than anyone now,” they say. 


18 See my ‘ Social Organization in the Markham Valley,” op. cit. 
D 
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“ His thigh was as thick as a coconut palm. If he placed his foot against a tree he 
could push it down.” Even then, however, prowess in warfare was not sufficient 
to raise a person to a position of leadership at once. The young and vigorous 
warrior—just as the young and industrious man of to-day—remained subservient 
to the garam tzira. 


THE POLITICAL AUTHORITY OF THE GARAM TZIRA 


Authority is distributed equally throughout the district group in accordance 
with the principles of group segmentation. Heads of households each possess a 
sphere of autonomous action, but in matters which concern their sub-clan they defer, 
and are responsible to the sub-clan elders. Similarly, the latter conjointly watch 
over the corporate interests of the clan and meet as equals with the elders of other 
clans where wider systems of relations are involved. At the head of each clan there 
are normally two or more men who occupy a position of special eminence. They are 
not vested with different powers or with greater authority than their co-elders, 
but they generally possess certain magical knowledge and are held in greatest respect. 
They are the true garam tzira, the men whose opinions carry most weight and who 
are mainly responsible for organizing and supervizing clan activities. Similarly, 
each village has normally one or two men whose counsels carry additional weight. 
These individuals, again, are not vested with any special powers or authority over 
the village or district group. They have no special privileges or prerogatives and 
they cannot compel others to act on their advice or to accept their decisions. 

The authority of the garam tzira and the heads of all group segments derives 
first of all from their kinship status. By virtue of their position as the heads of 
genealogically constituted groups they are vested with control over their kinsmen, 
but at the same time their kinsmen are bound to them by sentiments of duty and 
affection. Respect and loyalty for one’s seniors are stressed as cardinal virtues, and 
if at times the younger members of the group appear to chafe against control and 
voice dissatisfaction, they cannot, as yet, afford to dissociate themselves from the 
elders. 

The garam tzira are also pre-eminently the repositories of knowledge and custom. 
“Other people do not know these things,” the Ngarawapum explain. “If we did 
them they would be wrong and shame would come to us.”” Consequently, the vast 
majority of material, psychological and supernatural rewards and benefits stem from 
the elders, who are the organizers of group activities. The garam tzira are the garden 
leaders, exercising a general surveillance where banana plantations are concerned, 
and directly controlling and initiating the production of yams. They are both the 
organizers and final authorities for the mugus festivals. Again, most people possess 
some magical knowledge, but the rites performed over the most important crops 
are known only to the elders. 

In the sphere of political action it is these many inter-acting factors rather 
than specifically vested powers which lend authority to the decisions and opinions 
of the elders. Law, we have seen, is largely a matter of self-help, and where a wide 
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range of offences is concerned no action is taken unless the injured party institutes 
proceedings. Even then, depending on the nature of the offence, the community 
as a whole may do little more than note the quarrel and contribute more or less 
interested comments according to the ties uniting different segments to the dis- 
putants. Nevertheless, the garam tzira, as arbiters of conduct, exercise a general 
watchfulness not only over their own kinsmen but also over recalcitrant and non- 
conforming members of other groups. Certain occasions, particularly clan and 
village ceremonies, are chosen by them to address the people. One by one they rise 
to their feet and make known their complaints, shouting their imprecations with 
every indication of extreme anger or displeasure. The subjects they discuss range 
over the greater part of socially approved behaviour and invariably include a tirade 
against the faults of the younger members of the group, either in general terms or 
with reference to specific cases. 


Depending on the social range of offences, the garam tzira also exercise more 
purely judicial functions. Offences have been classified into two categories, those 
which affect the rights of individuals and those which are felt to affect the integrity 
of groups, and where the latter are concerned there is a tendency for wider and wider 
inclusions of social units to become involved. This is not invariably the case ; 
the determining factors would seem to be not only the circumstances and seriousness 
of a particular wrong, but also the possibility of the groups directly involved reaching 
an amicable settlement without outside assistance. Nevertheless, as individuals 
normally expect and receive the support of their kinsmen, so also the members of a 
particular group as a whole may expect the assistance of related units. In the 
circumstances, the conflicting loyalties of the segments related to the principals 
assists an amicable settlement. The garam tzira of the units at the periphery of the 
dispute use their influence to bring the contending parties together. They cite their 
relationship to them and are generally successful in compelling a more reasonable 
discussion of the merits of the case. 

Where more serious offences are concerned, the garam tzira also function as a 
more formal “ council.’”’ A case of adultery between linked villages—between a 
married man of Tofmora and a woman of Gutsuwap—will serve as an illustration. 
It presents certain unusual features in that the man, Wapum, had been reared 
by his mother’s brother at Gutsuwap. When he was about fourteen, however, 
his father at Tofmora had taken him back, and he had lived at that village ever 
since, eventually marrying and setting up his own household there. Wapum was 
something of a trouble maker. He frequently quarrelled with his father, and on 
occasion had been heard to remark that he did not owe him any loyalty since he 
“had grown up” on food supplied by his mother’s relatives. In addition, he had 
expressed dissatisfaction with the wife his patrilineal kinsmen had provided for him. 
He had presumed above his station by eating meat at public gatherings, and he had 
spoken disrespectfully of almost all the garam tzira. 

Wapum’s offence was serious in that it involved the linked villages of Tofmora 
and Gutsuwap. But the situation was complicated by the fact that he had been 
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brought up at Gutsuwap, and people in that village agreed that his claim to belong 
there was sound. Normally, he could have expected the support of Tofmora, but 
his general conduct had alienated his kinsmen, and, as it happened, they were 
unwilling to risk antagonizing the people of Gutsuwap on his behalf. 

Wapum’s offence was made known to the Gutsuwap one evening by the woman’s 
husband. He beat his wife, who retired wailing into her house, then, denouncing 
Wapum all the while, he summoned the village on the slit gong. Public opinion 
was solidly behind the husband, and, in the ensuing angry discussions, the garam 
tzira of Gutsuwap threatened reprisals against Tofmora, demanding that the latter 
meet them on the following day to answer the charges. 

The noise at Gutsuwap was clearly heard at Tofmora, and people who hurried 
there to find out what was happening returned with the news of Wapum’s offence 
and Gutsuwap’s demands. 

The following afternoon the garam tzra of Tofmora went to Gutsuwap, accom- 
panied by Wapum and the majority of the remaining men of the village. They sat 
down at some distance from the Gutsuwap, who had assembled earlier in the day. 
Proceedings were opened by the elders of the latter settlement. One by one they 
stood up to denounce and threaten the whole Tofmora contingent. Wapum’s 
offence received specific attention, but it was clear that the whole of Tofmora was 
held responsible. Tofmora elders occasionally stood up to reply and, under other 
circumstances, blows may have been exchanged. The Tofmora, however, were 
not prepared to give Wapum their full support. Several of the elders began to repeat 
the charges made against him by the Gutsuwap. He was cited as the cause of trouble 
between the two villages, and, as others added their voices, it became clear that the 
garam tzira of both settlements were in agreement on the main issue. 

In the long run, Gutsuwap completely repudiated the ties which had grown up 
between that settlement and Wapum in virtue of his childhood residence there. 
He was told that he could no longer expect to be received there ; that from now on 
he must remain at Tofmora. It was further agreed between the garam tzira of both 
villages that Wapum should divorce his present wife, who had come from Gutsuwap. 
In addition, he was to provide the wronged husband with a pig and a bag of yams. 
Finally, he was subjected to a severe tongue lashing by all the garam tztra in turn. 

These semi-formal “ councils” of the garam tzira are not regularly constituted 
in the manner of courts of reference or appeal ; nor do they function automatically 
whenever an act which infringes against the rights of individuals or groups is per- 
petrated. The councils, if such they can be called, are a logical product of the 
processes of self-adjustment which characterize the political system. In other words, 
they function within and in relation to a total social structure based on principles 
and interests which at one level of segmentation define a system of corporate, 
autonomous groups, and which simultaneously prescribe the mutual dependence of 
such groups at higher levels and in relation to a wider range of interests. The garam 
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izira are the focal persons in this system of group and inter-group relations. They 
are mobilized in response to the common interests which in differing social situations 
give rise to an ever-widening series of inclusions and identifications. 

Again, there is no sué generis compulsive machinery to enforce the decisions 
of the elders. An individual who has been penalized could, in theory, ignore the 
decision of the garam tzira if he so desired. But whatever is proposed is tantamount 
to a majority decision and carries the approval of the community at large. Nothing 
in the way of a vote is taken. The transgression or wrong is discussed from many 
conflicting points of view until eventually the issue is clarified and general agreement 
is reached. It follows that those who set out to flout the elders are also flouting 
public opinion, and certain sanctions can be employed against them. The threat of 
ostracism, of exclusion from group activities, the loss of other people’s assistance, 
fear of supernatural punishment and sorcery ensure that in the vast majority of 
cases the ruling of the elders is obeyed. 


CONCLUSION 


With a few exceptions it may be assumed that the political system of the 
Ngarawapum is characteristic of the native communities of Papua-New Guinea. 
Unfortunately, the small amount of available material precludes any specific com- 
parisons at present. Practical and theoretical considerations demand that we should 
attempt to classify, in terms of basic and general principles, the multitudinous 
“ pocket ’”’ cultures of this area, that we should concern ourselves with similarities 
rather than differences, or with such differences primarily as they are found to 
represent a variation from a more general or embracing pattern. Members of the 
European Administration would agree, I think, that anthropologists have done 
comparatively little in the way of resolving such practical problems as arise from the 
apparent multiplicity of cultures in this area, the published works of trained investi- 
gators tending to emphasize diversity and to disregard affinity. I do not suggest, 
however, that anthropologists should be guided solely, or mainly, by the requirements 
of European government. The necessity for a wider comparative treatment is 
obvious if we are to arrive at those general laws of human behaviour which are the 
accepted goal. 

A comparative examination of political relations has immediate importance in 
view of the Administration’s expressed intention to introduce and foster local 
government for the native population. Those who are responsible for implementing 
such a policy will need a thorough knowledge of the human material with which 
they have to deal, and since there is little reliable information on many of the groups 
which may be included in such schemes, they must, in the first instance, think in 
terms of what they may reasonably expect to find ; in terms, that is, of basic and 
general characteristics and of a general or embracing pattern of political relations. 
That such a pattern exists need not be doubted, but as yet we have scant knowledge 
of its nature. Indeed, political relations do not figure at all prominently in New 
Guinea literature, and the omission or failure of investigators to deal adequately 
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with this aspect of the social system is all the more striking by comparison with 
excellent work which has been done in Africa. 

This paper has been undertaken in the hope that it will provide not only an 
analysis of the political system of a particular group of people—a group which 
because of factors of geography, length of contact with Europeans, and relative size 
might well provide a testing ground for local government schemes—but also in the 
hope that it might form a basis for comparative examinations. It is not conceived 
as a pilot study, but I have attempted to arrive at basic characteristics, and to 
this end description has been subordinated to what might be called the mode or 
nature of the political system. 

Identity as a political unit is a conscious reality to the group I have examined, 
a conscious reality which is manifest in the first place in an ideology which expresses 
their own uniqueness regardless of similarities without the group or of differences 
within it. Thus, although relations of one kind and another extend beyond the 
group there is never any doubt as to where to place the boundaries of the political 
community. The latter, it is true, is merely a range in the aggregate of social 
relations, but it encompasses the relatively widest area of common life. It is co- 
extensive with the acceptance of a common law and with ritual, economic and other 
social factors which link its members more closely with one another than with other 
groups. 

In the absence of centralized administration or of persons who are vested with 
specifically political powers, this closely integrated common life provides to a large 
extent its own compulsion. Thus, there is not one system of relationships which 
provides for political action and different systems which provide for action of other 
kinds, the close community life of the group making such a development unnecessary. 
Instead, political action derives its force from and is entrusted to the norms of other 
institutions. The system of kinship relations, of economic and ritual relations, 
provide an ever-widening pattern of interdependencies and identifications from which 
the political system emerges as an essentially self-adjusting co-ordinz<ion. 

The framework within which these processes of adjustment operate is a structure 
based on principles which define a series of equal, autonomous and corporate groups 
at one level of segmentation and which simultaneously prescribe a progressive 
association of such groups into larger units of relationship at higher levels. The 
resultant structure, however, is not mechanically determined. Each corporate 
segment is such primarily in relation to a specific range of interests which unites its 
members more closely between and among themselves than with other segments of 
the same order. Similarly, the inter-relationship of segments at progressively 
higher levels is governed by interests of one kind and another which transcend in 
range those which are exclusive to a particular group. Such interests determine 
not only the emergence of each constituent part, but also the mutual dependence of 
each part within the whole. Finally, the structure is supported by moral ideas 
expressing the solidarity of each corporate segment and an embracing unity which 
overrides apparent oppositions. 
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How far such a system can be said to represent an equilibrium or balance is 
not without importance. Most investigators would probably agree that except in 
times of violent stress, rapid change or disintegration, every social situation represents 
an essential balance of different forces. But granting there is general agreement 
here, there remains the problem of establishing the nature of the equilibrium. How 
far this can be done in terms of abstract and constant principles seems questionable, 
for social groups, as one writer has put it, do not exist im vacuo. “‘ They follow 
organized activities in different environments; they obey rules, accept beliefs 
and build up an illogical tangle of sentiments and values.”!* The final balance, 
if such a balance is revealed, is everywhere the product of these many interacting 
and sometimes conflicting factors. 


K. E. Reap. 


16 A. I. Richards, ‘‘ Methodology in Ethnography,” Nature, Vol. CLXI, January 1948. 
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XXI*? 


Mutapoka a-jnaa-mamuti, weko ta ama-ke-mamuti, paturu 

Boys did-go-away-they-two, varanus egg did-take-they-two, bird 
ta ajumuru aaka-j-mamuti, étaé ama-kéa-wé-mamutt. Atoa 
egg likeness thinking-they-two, shoulder-bag did-hold-put-in-they-two. Big 
ama-j-m-mire. Amuta ipiri ama-jk-inaa-mae, wé jamané 
did-become-it. Sago for-a-long-time did-apart-go-they, man two 
ama-jk-aa-p-mamutt. Atoad ama-j-m-mire ama-jara-0-naa-mere ; 
did-apart-dwell-they-two. Big did-become-it did-open-upwards-make-come-it ; 
jaru paturu imuru  ama-jara-o-naa-mere ; kimane ama-né-mere, 
wing bird likeness did-open-upwards-make-come-it ; two did-eat-it, 
weko ama-né-mere. A-jku ama-né-mere, a-ote ama-né-mere, 
varanus did-eat-it. His-father did-eat-it,  his-mother did-eat-it, 
ama-numa-na-otaa-mere. Kamé wata rawri. Ama-na-otaa-mere, mi-d 
did-all-eat-finish-it. House empty only. Did-eat-finish-it, water-towards 
wau ama-kai-mire. Wé amutda-tja ama-naw-mae, ama-na-otaa-mere 
slope did-lie-it. Man sago-of did-come-from-interior-they, did-eat-finish-it, 
ku = énakoa wénata watari ku awajta wénata watari ama-na-otaa-mere. 
canoe one people many, canoe another people many did-eat-finish-it. 
Ku awajta wénata watari ama-na-otaa-mere. Ku awajta wénata watari 
Canoe another people many did-eat-finish-it. | Canoe another people many 
ama-na-otaa-mere. Ku énakoa kaoaord Mirokata iwé apoka 
did-eat-finish-it. _ Canoe one §young-woman Mirokata pregnant with 
ataramo ama-jk-inaa-mere. Are mi-a ama-jka-poka-ke-mere, ataramo 
flight  did-apart-go-she. She water-towards did-apart-dive-she, _ flight 
ama-jk-inaa-mere Takara. Mipi émaru-miri-a upao tapare-miri-a, ata 
did-apart-go-she (to) Takaraj. Tail westwards head ground-wards, wind 
ama-péaj-mire, pu, pu, wu imuru. Kaoaord ama-jnaa-mere, 
did-break-he, pu, pu, triton-horn likeness. Young-woman did-go-on-she, 
ajru ama-p-mere, mutapoka, Awomora, éwati ama-jriki-mire, 
child did-bring-forth-she, boy, Awodmora, afternoon did-crawl-he, 
kaomutja naw ama-jk-em-mere. Amoro ama-ké-am-mere, tépére*® 
morning foot did-upright-stand-he. Arrow did-hold-go-he, arrow 


‘7 Told by Weare, 60 years of age, of the Wamuka River, dialect thus pure Tarja. 
‘* This is a small arrow made of the midriff of a palm leaf. 
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ama-ké-am-mere, inamoko a-muku-mure, a-ote-miri-a 

did-hold-go-he, small-lizard did-hit-he, _his-mother-towards, 
ama-ké-amt-ki-mire. A-ote we: aka, noona, patapuru, 
did-hold-go-seawards-he. His-mother (subject): fie, no bad, 

ama-j-mire ; ama-ja-otaa-mere. Jama ama-ké-am-mere, oke ama-muku-mure, 
did-say-she ; did-throw-away-he. Again did-hold-go-he, lizard did-hit-he, 
a-ote-miri-d, noona a-j-mtre, ama-ja-otaa-mere. Amoro, téare, 
his-mother-towards, no _did-say-she, did-throw-away-he. Bow, arrow, 
areke*® ama-ké-am-mere, tépére ama-ja-otaa-mere. | Wajro ama-muku-mure, 
arrow did-hold-go-he, arrow did-throw-away-he. Wood-hen did-hit-he, 
ama-ké-amo-naw-mure, a-ote matamo ama-nua-ko-m- 
did-hold-go-from-interior-he, his-mother knowledge did-from-interior-stand-make- 
more, arjé, éréka naatja, ama-j-mire. Ama-muruku-mure, uu thweére 
he, right, edible ours, did-say-she. Did-go-interior-he, crown-dove voice 
a-kao-more; hm, hm, hm mutapoka ataramo ama-ni-mono-more. A-ote 
did-make-he ; boy flight § did-flee-he. His-mother 
ama-kira-ka-jaa-mere: énéa, hm, hm, hm, aaka-j-mire ; wawte, uu 
did-there-let-know-he : mother, thus-did-say-he ; Son, crown-dove 
ama-~jaa-mere. Jama ama-j-nao-more. A-j-nao-more, ama-j-na- 
did-let-know-she. Again did-here-come-he. Did-here-come-he, did-here-come- 
muku-more, ama-nék-am-mere, a-ote-a. A-ote ama-kako-more : 
shoot-he, did-carry-go-he, his-mother-to. His-mother did-say-she : 

Wawte, uu, ama-j-mire, éréka. A-kéaa-mere. Kaomutj’ awajta 

Son, crown-dove, did-say-she, edible. Did-give-he. Morning another 

00 tkwére mutapoka ataramo ama-jk-inaa-mere, a-ote ama-kira-ka-ko-more : 
pig voice, boy flight  did-apart-go-he, his-mother did-there-say-he : 
Enéa, kr, kr, kr, ama-j-mire. A-ote we: ama-kako-more: Wawte, 
Mother, kr, kr, kr, did-say-he. His-mother (subject): did-say-he : Son, 
00, ama-jaa-mere. Ama-j-nao-more, ama-j-na-muku-mure, ama-nék-am-mere. 
pig, did-inform-she. Did-here-come-he, did-here-come-shoot-he, did-carry-go-he, 
A-ote mamé ama-j-mire, ah Wawte, 00, éréka naatja, tare 

His-mother eye _did-see-she, ah, Son, pig, edible ours, gridiron 
ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, ama-né-mamutt. Ama-ké-am-mere, potére mamé 
did-hold-upon-make-she, did-eat-they-two. Did-hold-go-he, cassowary eye 
ama-j-mire, pwerd, ataj, mamé ama-j-mire, mutapoka ataramo 
did-see-he, crest, black-feathers, eye did-see-he, boy flight 
ama-ni-mono-more. Enéa,  ataj,. mamé néare. Poteére, 

did-flee-he. Mother, black feathers, eye red. Cassowary, 
ama-jaa-mere, a-ote we. Jama ama-muruku-mure, ama-muku-mure, 
did-inform-she, his-mother (subject). Again did-go-interior-he, did-shoot-he, 


49 Arrows of palmwood and bamboo respectively, as against the tepéra. 
E 
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ama-nék-am-mere, ama-mo-naw-mure. Wawte, tus, 

did-carry-go-he, did-with-come-from-interior-he. Son,  edible-animal, 
ama-n-ajrom. Ama-ki-mire, a-kta-otaa-mere, tare ama-kéa-nt-m-mire. 
do-eat-we. Did-go-seawards-he, did-cut-finish-he, gridiron did-hold-on-make-he. 
Kaomutj’ awajta tiri miri-2 ama-ki-mire, mamé ama-j-mire, éétaé 
Morning another beach towards did-go-seawards-he, eye did-see-he, what 
ard ama-j-mire. Ah, wao wwe, tirt = wwe, Enéa ka-j-mi 

that did-say-he. Ah, waves perhaps, beach perhaps, Mother has-informed-she 
hiné-ne, ama-puru-mu-kine, ama-puru-mu-kine, ama-kira-j-em-mere. Toko 
not, did-cheat-she-me, did-cheat-she-me, did-there-say-standing-he. Turtle 
ama-ti-mire, tawake ama-muku-mure, wajkt ama-muku-mure, kweétare 
did-seize-he, sawfish did-stab-he, wajki-fish did-stab-he, ray-fish 
ama-muku-mure, tiri ama-wkaa-mere, iéri ama-takaj-ma-ké-mere, 
did-stab-he, sand did-scoop-he, casuarina did-break-make-take-he, 
iokotja ama-takaj-ma-ké-mere. Muramo ama-mote-kaw-mure, 

(shrub sp.) did-break-make-take-he. Bundle did-bind-put-down-he, 
ama-jnaa-mere, kamé miri-a. Ama-kira-nao-ma-oto-mo-ko-m-more. 
did-go-off-he, house-towards. Did-there-in-make-away-do-stand-make-he. 
Wawte, oro éréka okdre, ama-j-mire. Apokona, ama-j-mire. Irvitja 

Son, you booty where, did-say-she. Is-not-there, did-say-he. Night 
ama-kira-ké-am-mere, a-ote ama-kéaa-mere. A-ote, ah,oro tnt 
did-there-hold-go-he, his-mother, did-give-he. His-mother, ah, you beach 
kajme, ééta-kt-ame, ama-j-mire. Ah! Enéa, tiri awakdpéa. 
what, what-go-seawards-you, did-say-she. Oh! Mother, beach nearby. 
Tawake ama-kéaa-mere, ioko ama-kéaa-mere, kwétare ama-kéaa-mere. Wawvite, 
Sawfish did-give-he, turtle did-give-he, _—ray-fish did-give-he. Son, 
tawake, ama-ja-mere; oko, kwétare ama-j-mire. Wajkt ama-jaa-mere. 
sawfish, did-inform-she ; turtle, ray-fish did-say-she. Wajki did-inform-she. 
ién ama-~jaa-mere, iokotja ama-jaa-mere A-ole kuru 

Casuarina did-inform-she, (shrub) did-inform-she. His-mother with 
ama-ki-mamutt tirt-a. A-ote turt-a make 
did-go-they-two beach-towards. His-mother beach-towards weeping 
ama-make-mere. Uta ama-pira-pe-m-mamutt. Kamé ama-ké-mere, 
did-weep-she. Fire did-kindle-sit-make-they-two. House did-make-he, 
oo-kamé™ ama-ké-mere, mirimu-kamé™ ama-ké-mere émaé kamé®® ama-ké-mere, 
pig-house did-make-he, nose-house did-make-he bones house did-make-he, 


% A small festival house used at the pig feast. 

51 The same as hkardpao, a festival house built for nose-piercing ceremonies, with one roof-side, 
and the door opening on the higher side. 

52 Literally bones-house: a long building with two roof-sides; after the feasts held here 
the bones of the dead are thrown inside it, which have been dug up since the last similar feast 
and meantime kept in the dwelling houses. 
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kam’-dko™ ama-ké-mere, we-kamé ama-ké-mere, kapiri-kamé ama-ké-mere. 
house-real did-make-he, shed-house did-make-he, mat-house did-make-he. 
Pékani ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, taj ama-kéa-ni-m-mire,  uruna 

Axe  did-hold-on-make-he, chopper did-hold-on-make-he, spear 
ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, tiurakt ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, marati ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, 
did-hold-on-make-he, knives did-hold-on-make-he, big-axes did-hold-on-make-he, 
kirtti ama-kéa-ni-m-mire. Uta ama-piri-mire. Weénata koapoka 

daggers did-hold-on-make-he. Fire did-put-on-he. Man  young-man 
Awéomoro wé Paj-atja, uta ama-piri-mire, utimini op-a ama-o-nao-more, 
Awodmoro man Paj-of, fire did-put-on-he, smoke upwards did-upwards-come-it, 
mirimu weko-lja ama-nu-nao-am-mere, hm, hm, ikwére 

nose varanus-of did-come-from-interior-enter-it, hm, hm, speech 
ama-kao-more, hm, hm, ama-j-mire. Wénata a-ote kuru pukare 
did-call-he, hm, hm, did-say-he. Man his-mother with mountains 
ama-kira-w-em-mamuts. Are mi = apoka ama-jnao-more, kamé 
did-there-on-go-they-two. He water with did-come-he, house 
ama-kira-wapuru-m-ke-mere ; taj apoka katjare apoka 
did-there-destroy-make-cause-he ; chopper with stabbing-weapons with 
wénata’* ama-muku-mure, ama-ki-mire, jama ama-jnao-more, kamé 
man did-hit-it, did-go-seawards-he, again did-come-he, house 
awajta ama-wapuru-ma-ke-mere, _katjare, taj, pokant 
another did-destroy-make-cause-he, stabbing-weapons, choppers, axes 
ama-muku-mire, ama-mt-ki-mire. Ama-jnao-more, kamé awajta 
did-hit-they, did-with-go-seawards-he. Did-come-he, house another 
ama-wapuru-ma-ke-mere, kamé awatja ama-wapuru-ma-ke-mere, kamé 
did-destroy-make-cause-he, house another did-destroy-make-cause-he, house 
awajta mi apoka, apokonar ama-i-na-éréa-oto-more.®® Wénata tapo 
another water with, nothing did-here-come-become-away-he. Man _ dead, 
Awéroma wéame ama-ki-mire, tao ama-ke-mere, weko nata jaminatja 
Aworoma in-pieces did-cut-he, song did-make-he, varanus flesh two 

kamé ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, a-éamo ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, A-jku 

house did-hold-on-make-he, his-wife did-hold-on-make-he, his-father 
ama-kéa-ni-m-mire. Eté pakdpéa ama-kai-mire, a-camo Awdmora mapare 
did-hold-on-make-he. Sleep little  did-lie-he, his-wife Awdroma presence 
ama-kai-mire. Wé émé tao, make ama-jk-i-m-mae. Ama-roro-mae. 
did-lie-she. Man drum song, lament did-apart-make-they. Did-live-they. 
Iritja wé vawri. Kaomutja kopéa: ah! noro Awdmora, art 

Night man only. Morning early: ah! I Awodmora, he (subj.) 


53 Kam’dko, lit. real house, is the dwelling house, the permanent house, as against the 
temporary festival houses mentioned and the kdapiri-kamé, the temporary house. It has the 
same shape as the temporary house, but is just a little larger, and covered with mats (Aapirs). 

54 The varanus is here called ‘‘ man”; in the legends the animals appear as people. 

55 The two pieces of meat must become his father and wife; he was yet unmarried, and 
does not appear to have a father. 
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ama-j-na-mere, noro Paj-tpikare. Kapokaj ama-néka-onaa-mae, émari 
did-say-to-himself-he, Sails did-hoist-they, west 
ama-jnaa-mae; wé ajapao Kari mirt-4 ama-jnaa-mae. Ama 
did-come-they ; men some East towards did-come-they. To-him 
ama-jka-a-p-mere, Paj ama-jka-a-p-mere. A-ote Mirokota. 
did-apart-dwell-he. Paj did-apart-dwell-he. His-mother Mirokota. 
Amajekomokammart. 

I-have-said. 


Translation. 

Two boys went out and found a varanus egg, and thought it to be a bird’s egg, 
and put it in their shoulder-bag. The varanus grew. The man for some time went 
pounding sago, the two alone stayed behind. When the varanus had grown big, 
it broke open the egg, and it had wings like a bird. It ate the two who stayed behind, 
and their father and mother it ate up, all the people to the last one it ate up. 


The houses were all empty. Then it went to lie down on the sloping bank of 
the river. When the people returned from pounding sago, it devoured them too 
A great many came in the one canoe, a great many in the other, it devoured them all. 
Still a canoefull he devoured, and then still one more. In one canoe there sat a 
pregnant woman, named Mirokota; she fled away, and dived into the river, and 
fled away to Takaraj. The varanus was lying with his tail westward, with his head 
turned to the dry land. He broke wind: pu, pu; it was like the sound of a triton’s 
horn. The young woman went on and brought forth a child, a boy. ‘‘ Awdmora ” 
was his name, and towards the evening he began already to crawl about, and in the 
morning he could already stand up. 

Then he went out with a bow and little arrows of the nerves of palm leaves and 
he shot a little lizard. He brought it towards the sea to his mother. Fie, his mother 
said, that I don’t like; it is nasty, she said, and threw it away. Again he went 
out with his bow and shot a bigger lizard. He brought it to his mother: I don’t 
like it, she said, and threw it away. 


Then he went out with a bow, with wooden and bamboo-arrows and threw the 
little arrows of the nerves of leaves away. 


He shot a woodhen, and brought it hither, and showed it to his mother. Exactly, 
she said, this is an animal we eat. 


Then he went landward again, and a crown-dove called : hm, hm, hm, and the 
boy ran away, and said to his mother: Hm, hm, hm, that is, as he does. ‘“ Son,” 
she said, “ that is a crown-dove.”” Then he came back to the landside and shot the 
bird, and brought it to his mother. ‘“‘ Son,” his mother said, “ this is a crown-dove, 
an eatable animal.” He gave her the bird. 


The next day there grunted a pig, and again he took to flight, and said to his 
mother: kr, kr, kr, so he does. His mother said: “Son, that is a pig; it is an 
animal that we eat.”’ He roasted it and the two of them ate of it. 
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Then he went out again with his bow and saw a crest-cassowary ; he saw the 
crest and the black feathers, and took to his heels. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, “‘ black 
feathers, red eyes.” ‘“‘ That is a crested cassowary,” his mother said. Then he 
went landward again and shot the cassowary and brought it seaward. ‘Son, this 
is an eatable animal, a crested cassowary ; we eat it.” He cut it into pieces and 
after having finished he roasted it. 


Next morning he went to the beach; he looked round and said: ‘‘ What is 
that ? Ah, that must be the waves, and this sand. Mother has never told me that ; 
she has deceived me always,” he said there near the sea. Then he seized a turtle 
stabbed a sawfish, a wajkt-fish and a rayfish. Then he scooped some sand, broke 
off some casuarina-branches and some twigs of a iokotja-shrub. Of all that he made 
a small bundle, went to the house with it and hid it there. ‘‘ Son,’ said the mother, 
“where is your hunting-booty?”’ ‘I have not got any,” he said. In the evening 
in the dark he went to get his bundle and gave it to his mother. His mother said : 
“Ah! what did you do on the beach, why had you to go to the seaside?”’ “ Ah, 
mother,”’ he said, “‘ the shore is nearby.’’ And he gave her the sawfish, the turtle, 
the rayfish. ‘‘ Son,” she said, ‘ this is sawfish, and this turtle and that a rayfish. 
And that is a wajkt-fish,’”’ she taught him, “‘ and that is sand, and that is casuarina 
and that is a iokotja-shrub.” 


Then together they went to the beach and the mother cried. They made a 
little fire, and he built a small hut for the pig-feast, a nose-house, a bones house, a 
dwelling-house and a house with a half roof, and then still a roving-house. On top, 
in the buildings he put axes, chopping-knives, lances, knives, big axes, daggers. 
And he, Awamora, the young man of Paj, made a fire, and the smoke rose on high 
and the smoke penetrated into the nostrils of the varanus, and the varanus bellowed : 
hm, hm. And the man with his mother mounted into the mountains. With the 
water of the river the varanus came to the small buildings and destroyed them, 
and the chopping knives and the stabbing weapons hurt him; then he went again 
seaward and returned and destroyed another building and the stabbing-weapons and 
chopping-knives and axes hit him, and he carried them to the sea. Then he came 
back and destroyed a house and was hit, and he went to the sea again, and after 
having done so several times, and again with the river-water was near a small 
building, at once the water had disappeared and he died. 


And Awamora cut him into small pieces and began to sing. Then he threw the 
varanus-flesh away and went to sleep, but first he put two pieces of meat on top in 
the house, his wife and his father. And when he had just slept a while, a woman 
was lying by his side, and men were beating the drum and singing. They were 
alive and were now nothing but men. In the morning he made himself known and 
said: “‘ I am Awamora, a man of Paj.” Then they hoisted their sails and some 
went towards the west, others went to the east, the men of Pamuku went to the 
inland, and he remained behind alone, and he settled down at Paj. And his mother 
was Mirokota. I have said. 
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XXII 


Otaporo kaok’ atod mané parda-je-ke-mamuis. Kaok’ atod mané 
(Fish sp.) women old two _ take-care-of-they-two. Women old two 
amuta ama-jk-1naa-mamuti, ajru ama-kéa-p-ma-kam-mamuts, 
sago did-apart-go-away-they-two, child did-hold-sit-make-leave-behind-they-two, 
ajru jaware ama-jk-inaa-mate, ja-oka we otaporo 
child (fish sp.) did-apart-go-away-they, his-younger-brother (subj.) fish sp. 
mamé ama-j-ku-mure. Mipa, wa!  ama-je-ke-mere. Otaporo 
eye  did-see-put-down-he. Elder brother, come! did-call-he. (Fish) 
awa-kat-kae, ama-j-mire. ]a-poka tépére ama-muku-mure, ayru 
does-lie-it, did-say-he. His-elder-brother arrow did-hit-he, children 
watari ama-muku-mate. Otdporo tapd. Ama-ké-am-mate, kamé 
many did-hit-they. (Fish) dead. Did-hold-go-they, house 
ama-mo-muruku-mate, jawé ama-kir-im-pé-m-mate. Kaok’ atoa 
did-with-go-interior-they, pan did-there-cook-sit-make-they. Women big 
mané ama-naw-mamuti. Are tuatja ama-jka-né-mate. 
two did-come-from-interior-they-two. They quickly did-apart-eat-they. 
A-né-mate, a-né-mate, a-né-mate, mimita ama-tari- 
Were-eating-they, were-eating-they, were-eating-they, little did-remainder- 
m-ep-me-kam-mate. Ata ama-toro-ma-kéaa-mate, 
make-sit-make-leave-behind-they. Faeces did-come-out-make-go-down-they, 
jawé-makeri ope-2 ama-puwa-ni-m-mae, ata, mimareé-d. Kaok’ 
pan-sago upwards did-cover-over-make-they, faeces underneath. Women 
atoa mané ama-kéa-pe-m-mae. Kaok’ atoa mané ama-jka-né-mamuti. 
big two did-hold-sit-make-they. Women big two did-apart-eat-they-two. 
Ajru ote ama-jka-w-o-nao-mae. Japoka unata 
Children tree did-apart-along-upwards-come-they. Elder-brother name 
Maramuku. Kaok’ atod mané ama-né-mamulti, ata  mnimu ama-ja-o- 
Maramuku. Women big two did-eat-they-two, faeces smell did-smell-upwards- 
nao-more, nimu ama-tom-mamuit. Mh! ata urn we péa-j-m-mirém, 
come-it, smell did-smell-they-two. Mh! Faeces you (subj.) broke-wind-you, 
ama-j-mamutt. Noro ra, ama-j-mamutt. Ama-jara-o-naa--mamutt. 
did-say-they-two. I not, did-say-they-two. Did-open-upwards-make-come- 
Jama ata &ké mamé ama-j-mamuti. Jawé ama-néka-p-me-kam- 
they-two. But faeces piece eye did-see-they-two. Pan did-carry-sit-make- 
mamuts. Are, ajru ama-ni-am-mamuts. Ajru 
leave-behind-they-two. Then children did-run-make-they-two. Children 
patapuru, ama-j-mamuti, mirimu patapuru. Ama-paoa-éré-mamuti. 
bad, did-say-they-two, face __ bad. Did-seek-walk-about-they-two. 
Ajru ope-a u-p-ate, ote-a. Ama-ka-j-nu-m-mate : 
Children above on-sit-they, tree-on. Did-say-from-above-make-they-two : 


5* The narrator is Clemens of Maparpé. See Legend I. 
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kaok’ acta mané, nar’ arod ama-j-nu-m-mamuti. Pokant 

women big two, we here, did-say-from-above-make-they-two. Axe 
ama-mo-mamuti. Ama-uli-ki-mire ote.  Ajru ote awajta ama-pumuru- 
did-cut-they-two. Did-fall-seawards-it tree. Children tree other did-climb- 
mate. Ama-pao-mamuti. Ajru okave? ama-j-mamuti. Ajru ope-a 
they. Did-seek-they-two. Children where? did-say-they-two. Children above 
u-p-ate, ote-a. Ama-ka-j-nu-m-mate : Kaok’ atod mane, nar’ 
sat-they, tree-on. Did-say-from-above-make-they : Women big two, we 
aroad ama-j-nu-m-mate. Jama ama-mo-mamuti. Ote ama-utt-ki- 
here, did-say-from-above-make-they. Again did-cut-they-two. Tree did-fall- 
mire. Jama ajru ot’ §=awajta ama-pumuru-mate. Ama-pao-mamuts ; 
seawards-it. Again children tree another did-climb-they. Did-seek-they-two ; 
Ajru okare? ama-j-mamuts. Ama-ka-j-nu-m-mate : Kaok’ toa 
Children where? did-say-they-two. Did-say-from-above-they : Women big 
mané, nar’ aroa, ama-j-nu-m-mate. Jama ama-mo-mamuts, 

two, we here, did-say-from-above-make-they. Again did-cut-they-two, 
ama-uti-ki-mire. Jama ajru opé ote awajta ama-pumuru-mate, 
did-fall-seawards-it. Again children up tree another did-climb-they. 
Maramuka ote ipa ama-ware-mere. Kaok’ atod mané ama-pao-mamutt. 
Maramuka tree hole did-bore-he. Women big two did-seek-they-two. 
Ajru okare? ama-j-mamuts. Kaok’ atoad mané, nar’ aroa, 

Children where ? did-say-they-two. Women big two, we _ here, 
ama-j-nu-mate. Ajru ipa ama-naoa-j-mate, ote ipa. Kaok’ 
did-say-from-above-they. Children hole did-inside-go-they, tree hole. Women 
atoad mané ama-mo-mamuti, ama-kanje-pe-m-mate ajru we. Ote 

big two did-cut-they-two, did-augur-sit-make-they children (subj.) Tree 
unata jare. Ama-ka-ko-mate: jare, kaok’ atod mané a-mo-kakumuti, mt 
name jare. Did-call-they : jare, women big two when-cut-they-two, water 
mirt-a ma-mti-ki-n-a, ama-j-mate. Are, kaok’ atod mané 
towards with-go-seawards-us-thou, did-say-they. Then women big two 
ama-mo-mamutt ama-uti-ki-mire jare mi-a. Ama-takaj-éma- 
did-cut-they-two did-fall-seawards-it jare water-towards. Did-break-stand- 
oto-more, minata mi mimare ama-poka-mo-ke-mere. Kaok’ toa 
through-it, river water under did-dive-with-go-downwards-it. Women big 
mané ama-pao-mamuti. Ajru okare? ama-j-mate. Emare-a 

two did-seek-they-two. Children where? did-say-they. Downstream 
ama-kopa-to-am-o-nao-more. ; Ajru we ama-kako-mate 
did-downstream-dive-stand-up-come-it. Children (subj.) did-call-they 

kaok’ atoda mané-a: Kaok’ atod mané, nar’ arod, ama-j-mate. Mirimu 
women big two-to: Women big two, we here, did-say-they. Face 
patapuru, ama-j-mamuti. Are, ama-poka-mo-ke-mere, ama-m-tti-mire, 
bad, did-say-they-two. Then, did-dive-with-downwards-it, did-with-go- 
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am-tti-mire, am-tti-mire ; am-tti-mire, 

downstream-it, did-go-downstream-it, did-go-downstream-it ; did-go-downstream- 

kaoka rawri aw-da-p-ate-a. Kaoka dpako a-é-ramaria 
it, women just were-sitting-they-towards. Women breadfruit to-pluck-off 
ama-naw-mate, ama-ka-je-muruku-mu-kam-mae : 
did-come-from-interior-they, did-say-go-to-interior-make-leave-behind-they : 
Kaapa mané, uta®” jajoko-paéa m-é-ma-ké-amu, ama-je-muruku- 
Elder-sister two fire good-very together-make-take-you-two, did-say-go- 
mu-kam-mae. Ejau, ama-jk-1-p-mamuts. Ama-jka- 
interior-make-leave-behind-they. Yes, did-apart-say-sit-they-two. Did-apart- 
mé-ma-mamutt. Tapare-a ama-kiva-néka-ni-m-mamuti. 
together-make-they-two. Land-to did-there-carry-upon-make-they-two. 
A-paé-mamuti, uta. Wénata énadkoa, Maramuku, mutapoka, mamé 
When-gathered-they-two, fires Man one, Maramuku, boy, eye 
ama-j-mamuti: Wah! wénata, ama-j-mamuitt. Am-até we 
did-see-they-two: Ah! man, _ did-say-they-two. Younger-sister (subj.) 
ama-kako-more: Kaapa, katao je-~p-me-m-anawmu, ama-j-mire. 
did-say-she : Elder-sister, price speak-sit-make-let-us-two, did-say-she. 
Ah, noona. Noma wére noatja ama-mam-i-mamutt. Ama-paé- 
Ah, no. To-me man my, _ sis-to-each-other-say-they-two. Did-chop- 
mamuti, utd. Wénat’ awajta mamé a-j-mamuti, ama-tiri-ma-ke- 
they-two, firewood. Man another eye  did-see-they-two, did-stretch-out- 
mamutt. Awpuka = we ama-kako-more : kao, wer’ dratia. 
make-they-two. Elder-sister (subj.) did-say-she : younger-sister, man your. 
Jama uta ama-paé-mamutt. Wénat’ awajta mamé ama-j-mamuti, 
Again firewood did-chop-they-two. Man another eye  did-see-they-two, 
wénat’ awajta ama-j-mamuti, kdokar éndkoa mamé a-j-mamuti. Kamé 
man another did-see-they-two, woman one eye _ did-see-they-two. House 
ama-muruku-mae. Kamé ama-kira-ap-mae. Jama kaoka opako 
did-go-landwards-they. House did-there-sit-they. Again women breadfruit 
ama-é-mate,  éwati ama-naw-mate, kameé-are. Uta 
did-pick-they, afternoon did-come-from-interior-they, house-towards. Fire 
ama-nua-pira-o-naa-mate. Opako ama-kéaa-mate. 
did-come-from-inland-put-on-upwards-make-come-they. Breadfruit did-bake-they. 
Opako taté rawri déma-p-m-aku, ama-j-mamuti, mako awajta 
Breadfruit done just choose-sit-make-ye, did-say-they-two, place another 
kéa-p-m-aku. Jamari ama-pao-mate. Jaman okare 
hold-sit-make-ye. Bamboo-pincers did-look-for-they. Bamboo-pincers where 
naatja? ama-j-mate. Awpuka  ama-jka-paoa-jti-she. 
our ? did-say-they. Elder-sister did-apart-seeking-go-through-opening-mire. 


5? Uta, with the accent on the second syllable, though normally it is on the first. The meaning 
really is uéa.a4, where the a indicates that uéa is the object. 


a & the Ce el hee 
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Jaman ama-jta-kajka-mere. Wénat’ apoka 
Bamboo-pincers did-go-through-opening-from-above-take-it. Man with 
ama-mo-kamuru-mure. Mamé ama-j-mate, kaoka we: Kaapa, naa 
did-with-come-out-she. Eye  did-see-they, women (subj.) Elder-sister, to-us 
ke-me-n-a, ama-j-mate. Ah! Kamé-a ma-pao-jt-u. Kamé 
give-him, did-say-they. Ah! House-towards go-through-opening-you. House 
ama-poa-jti-mate. Jamari ama-jta-kajka-ke-mate, 
did-seek-go-thiough-opening-they. Bamboo-pincers did-go-through-opening-from- 
upukare watari mamé ama-j-mate. Kaoaord énakoa 
above-take-they, man many eye  did-see-they. Young-woman one 
ama-jti-mire, upukar’ apokona. Make ama-mae-mere wére- 
did-go-through-opening-she, man not-with. Weeping did-weep-she man- 
ia. Ama-kat-mate. Kaomutja kopéa ama-jnaa-mate. Opako 
Did-lie-they. Morning early  did-go-inland-they. Breadfruit 
ama-kina-é-mate. Japoka Maramuku opéa ama-jka-we- 
did-inland-gather-they. Elder-brother Maramuku upwards did-apart-along- 
muruk-ae. Opako ama-é-mere, ama-é-am-0-nao-more. Jawa! 
go-up-he. Breadfruit did-gather-he, did-gather-go-upwards-come-he. Look-out ! 
ama-j-mure aéamo-4a. Enakoa ama-é-naw-mu-mure. Maare-wateka 
did-say-just-he his-wife-to. One did-pick-from-above-make-he. Arm-ring 
ama-nua-takaj-mi-kaw-mure. Moadmo patapuru ama-ke-mere. 
did-from-above-break-make-put-down-it. Scolding bad did-make-she. 
Maramuku pajti ama-jka-ke-mere. Ama-u-nu-mure. Ewati 
Maramuki shame did-apart-make-he. Did-above-descend-he. Afternoon 
ama-kt-a-mate. Maramu-ku ama-kako-more: Ata  a-jkamo-kdo, 
did-go-seawards-they. Maramu-ku did-say-he ; Faeces let-defaecate-I. 
ama-j-mire. Ama-tuwa-oto-more Maramuku. Ama-muruku-mure. Ote 
did-say-he. Did-alight-out-he Maramuki. Did-go-to-interior-he. Wood 
ama-jpa-ke-mere, kitko jaru ama-turumu-ku-mure. Ama-kama-pe- 
did-split-make-he (kind of wood), wings did-fashion-put-down-he. Did-put-down- 
m-mere. Ama-pt-o-nao-more, ope-a4 ama-kira-u-p-mure  ote-a 
sit-make-he. Did-fly-upwards-come-he, top-on did-there-upon-sit-he tree-on. 
Jama ama-pii-naw-mure tapare-a. Tapare ama-nu-aa-p-mere. 
Again did-fly-come-he ground-to. Ground did-come-from-above-sit-he. 
Ama-kéa-kaw-kam-more jaru. Are, kamé-a ama-ki-mire. 
Did-hold-put-down-leave-behind-he wings. Then, house-towards did-go-seawards- 
Ewati amu-a ama-kira-a-p-mere, pare-a Jaoka-tti 
he. Afternoon sea-towards did-there-sit-he, | outside-wards. Younger-brothers 
ama-ka-je-ke-mere. Kamuru am-aa-p-mate, akwére ama-mame-ke-mate. 
did-summon-he. Together did-sit-they, speech did-together-make-they. 
Ama-jnao-mate. Amuta ama-né-mate. Ama-kat-mate. Kaomutja kopéa 
Did-return-they. Sago did-eat-they. Did-lie-they. | Morning early 
kaoka amuta ama-jnaa-mate, upukare rawri kamé am-aa-p-mate. Ama-jnaa- 
women sago did-go-out-they, men just house did-sit-they. Did-go-out- 
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mate. Kitho jark ama-kam-pe-m-mate, amd-pi-o-nao-mate. 
they. Kisko wings did-put-down-sit-make-they, did-fly-upwards-come-they. 
Ama-kiru-p-mate, ope-d, ote-a. Ote &ké ama-né-mate. Ama-jnaa-mate. 
Did-there-sit-they, top-on, tree-on. Tree fruit did-eat-they. Did-return-they. 
A-éamo-tti aw-ame-kate-a ama-kiru-p-mate. Kaoka we ama-kako-mate : 
Their-wives did-stand-wards did-there-sit-they. Women (subj.) did-say-they : 
paturu wékare ? ama-j-mate. Maramuku ama-kaka-more: Oro koa 
Birds what-kind? did-say-they. Maramuki did-say-he : I yesterday 
akwére patapuru awa-ke-maném, nare paturu turum-mom, ama-j-mire, 
speech bad did-make-you-to-me, we birds become-we, did-say-he, 
komaj ama-j-mate. Ama-jki-pi-o-nao-mate, ama-jk-inaa-mate. Kaokar’ 
hornbill did-say-they. Did-up-fly-up-come-they, did-apart-go-they. Woman 
énakoa unata Maokaokare tapare ama-jk-inaa-mere. Wawku ama-ktra-kat- 
one name Maokaokare ground did-apart-go-she. On-the-way did-there-sleep- 
mate. Madokdokare iwé ama-u-mure. Kaomutja kopéa ama-jnaa-mate. 
they. Maokaokare pregnant did-become-she. Morning early did-go-they. 
Wawku ama-ksra-kat-mate. Ajru ama-pi-ku-mure, upukare. 
On-the-way did-there-sleep-they. Child did-bring-forth-put-down-she, male. 
Wénata énakoa, a-mjao, ama-pit-nu-mure, ajru. unata ama-térém-mere. 
Man one, her-husband, did-fly-down-he, child name did-call-he. 
Ope-a ama-ktra-ka-je-murukaa-mere, ama-naw-mate, jaru ama-titi-ma-nit-kam- 
Upwards did-there-say-make-go-up-he, did-come-they, wings did-undo-upon-make- 
mate. Wénata ama-kako-mate: kare paturu a-turum-aku, 
leave-behind-they. Men did-say-they: you birds become-you, 
ama-t-ni-mi-kam-mate. Are, ama-kawt-j-em-mate, ama-ki-mate. 
did-say-upon-make-leave-behind-they. Then, did-return-go-they, did-seawards- 
Kamé awdajta ama-kira-kai-mate. Jama kaomutja kopéa 
go-they. House another did-there-sleep-they. Again morning early 
ama-jnaa-mate. Wawku ama-kira-kai-mate, jama kaomutja kopéa 
did-go-they. On-the-way did-there-sleep-they, again morning early 
ama-jnaa-mate. A-ote j€ kamé ama-ki-mamuti, mutapoka 
did-go-they. His-mother with house did-go-seawards-they-two, boy 
kamé-a imapu-a ama-kini-mire, ama-kina-kawt-j-em-mere, 
house-to from-towards did-go-inside-he, did-go-inside-return-make-he, 
ama-naw-mure, kaok’ atod Mdokdkoare we ama-a-p-a, aketaw 
did-come-he, woman dol Maokaokare (subj.) did-sit-she, information 
ama-nua-ka-jda-mere. Kutapoka-wé kaok’ atod nao ama-kao-mate. 
did-from-inside-let-know-he. Boys-people woman old dead did-beat-they. 
Kamé ama-kira-aa-p-mate. Kamé paoko am-aa-p-mate. 
House did-there-stay-they. House for-ever did-there-stay-they. 
Amajekomokammars. 
I-have-spoken. 
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Translation. 


Two old women had an ofaporo-fish, which they took care of. The two of them 
went pounding sago and left their children behind. These went catching jdware- 
fishes, and the younger brother saw the ofdporo-fish. “‘ Older brother,’’ he said, 
“come along. There is a ofaporo-fish.”” The older brother shot it with an arrow of 
palm-leaf-midriff, and the other boys did the same, and the ofdporo-fish was dead. 
They carried it from the landside to the house, and cooked it in a pan. 


When the old women returned, the boys ate hastily: they ate and ate and ate 
and left a little bit. Then they excreted into the pan, laid some cooked sago on 
top, and set it before the old women. The old women began to eat, and the boys 
mounted into a tree. The name of the oldest one was Maramuku. While the women 
were eating, the stench rose up to them, and they smelled it. You have broken wind, 
they reproached each other. ‘‘ Not me,” both said. They removed the sago, and 
saw the dung. 


They left the pan alone and pursued the boys. ‘‘ You ugly chaps,” they 
cried, “‘ you with your ugly faces.’””’ They sought everywhere, but the children were 
sitting in the tree. “Hi, you two old women,” they called down, “ here we are.” 
The two then cut the tree with an axe, and the boys climbed into another tree. 
Again they sought and said: ‘‘ Where are the boys?” The children sat on top, 
and shouted from above: ‘‘ Hi, you two old women, here we are.” Again they cut 
the tree and again the boys climbed into another one. The two sought and said : 
“Where are the children ?’’ Those shouted from above: ‘ Hi, old women, we 


are here.”” Then they cut again, the tree fell down, but the children climbed again 
into another tree. 


Maramuki made a hole in the tree. The two old women were seeking : ‘‘ Where 
are the children?” they said. ‘‘ You two old women, here we are,” the y shouted 
from on high. They were sitting in the hole of the tree. The old women cut, but 
the children spoke to the tree, which is called jare. They said: “ Jare-tree, when 
the two women cut, move with us towards the river.’”” Then the old women cut and 
the tree fell into the water. The tree broke in two, and sank away in the water. 
The old women sought, and said: ‘‘ Where are the children?’ And downstream 
the tree emerged again, and the children shouted to the women: “ Hi, you two old 
women, here we are.”” ‘‘ You with your ugly faces,” the two shouted. 


Then the tree with the children disappeared in the water again, and went with 
them downstream, downstream, downstream, downstream, to a place where there 
were only women. They came here to take off breadfruit, and continuing they called 
landward: ‘‘ Hi, you two older sisters, pull that fine piece of firewood out of the 
water.”” “‘ Yes,” the two said, and they pulled the tree out of the water and placed 
it on dry ground, where the sun dried it. Then the two started chopping firewood 
from it, and they saw a man. “ Hi,” they said, “a man.” The younger sister 
said: ‘‘ Sister, let us speak of my price.”” ‘Oh no,” the other said. “ This is my 
husband,” both said. 
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Then they went on chopping and saw a second man, and took him by the hand. 
The older sister said: “‘ Sister, this man is for you.” Then they went on chopping 
again, and saw another man, and one more, and still one more, and then a woman. 


Together they went landward and sat down in a house. The women who had 
picked breadfruit came home in the afternoon and made a fire, in which they roasted 
the breadfruit. The two old women said: “ Select the fruit that are done and put 
them apart.” Then they looked for their bamboo pincers. ‘‘ Where are our bamboo 
pincers?” they said. The oldest one of them all went into the house and took 
her pincers, and she came out, together with a man. When the others saw this 
they said: ‘‘ Older sister, give me that man!” “Go into the house,” she said. 
They all entered and took their pincers and saw a great many men. One young 
woman, going into the house, did not find a man any more, and she began to cry 
because there was no man left for her. 


Then they went to sleep, and in the morning they went again landward to pick 
breadfruit. The oldest of the brothers, Maramuku, climbed into a tree and plucked 
the fruit ; while plucking he climbed higher up. ‘‘ Look out!” he said to his wife, 
who was standing beneath. He threw down a fruit and it crushed her wrist-ring. 
She began to scold and Maramuki was ashamed and climbed down. After noon, 
they went towards the sea, and Maramukit said: ‘“‘ Let me go to ease myself.” He 
stepped from the canoe and went landward, and there he hewed wood from a kitko- 
tree ; he made wings of it, put them on and flew up and sat on top of a tree. Then 
he flew down again and sat on the ground. He put down his wings, and left them 
behind. Then he went towards the sea to his home. In the afternoon he went 
seaward and sat down at a distance from his house. He called his younger brothers 
together and they began to talk together. Then they went home again to eat and 
went to sleep. 


Early in the morning the women went pounding sago, and the men stayed at 
home alone. Then they too went out. They put on wings of kitko-wood and flew 
up and sat on top of a tree and ate fruit. Then they went away from there and 
where their women were gathered together they sat down in a tree. The women 
said: “ What birds are this? ’’ Maramukii said: ‘‘ Because yesterday you have 
scolded me, we have changed ourselves into birds.”” ‘‘ Into hornbills,”’ the others 
said. Then they rose again and flew away. 


One of the women, Mackaokare, alone walked on the ground with them. On the 
way they passed the night. Maokaokare became pregnant. In the morning they 
went off again, then they passed the night in another place, and she brought forth a 
child, a boy. Her husband flew down and gave him the name Maramuki. He 
called up and the others came down. They put down their wings and left them on 
top, and they said to the wings : ‘ Now you change into birds.”” Then they returned 
to the sea, and slept there in the house of another man. In the morning they went 
off again. On the way they passed the night, and in the morning they continued. 
The little boy went home with his mother towards the sea. The boy went to the 
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opening of the door, came back, and said: ‘‘ The old woman Maokaokare is there.’’ 
The boys then beat the old woman to death and then stayed in the house and remained 
there for ever after. I have said. 


XXIII 
Wé watari am-aap-mate. A-ote jé a-jku jé ko 
Men many did-sit-they. His-mother and his-father and dead 
ama-jka-é-amuti-mamuti. Wé watari nata wuri ama-jnaa-mate. Oo 
did-apart-die-lie-they-two. Men many indeed dog did-go-away-they. Pig 
ama-oré-mae, ama-mu-naw-mae, kamé-a, Ama-né-mae, 
did-kill-they, did-therewith-come-from-interior-they, house-wards. Did-eat-they. 
Mutapoka kema-muna. Aputa ama-jka-né-mate. Kaomutja kopéa 
Boy give-not. They-apart did-apart-eat-they. Morning early 
ama-jnaa-mae. Oo ama-oré-mae. Ewati ama-mu-naw-mae, 
did-go-away-they. Pig did-kill-they. Afternoon did-therewith-come-from- 
ama-né-mae, mutapoka kema-muna. Aputa ama-jka-né-mate. 

interior-they, did-eat-they, boy give-not. They-apart did-apart-eat-they. 
Mutapoka atod ama-j-m-mire. Kaok’ tod, atdo, ama-kako-more : 
Boy big did-become-he. Woman big, grandmother, did-say-she : 
Wawie, wo, ama-j-mire. Mutapoka ama-kako-more: Atdo, tépére 
Son, come, did-say-she. Boy did-say-he : Grandmother, arrow, 
ama-j-mire. Amore apoka ama-toma-otda-mere. Ajru watari 
did-say-he. Bow with did-make-finish-he. Children many 
ama-kop-mae. Paturu ama-muku-mure, ama-mt-kini-mire, 
did-go-downstream-they. Bird  did-hit-he, did-therewith-go-interior-he, 
tirs®® érépao-a. Atao mamé ama-j-mire, make 
sandbank upstream-to. Grandmother eye  did-see-she, weeping 
ama-make-mere,™ atao we. Ama-kat-mae. Kaomutja kopéa, 
did-weep-she, grandmother (subj.). Did-lie-they. Morning early, 
atao ama-j-mire: Amore, téare ke-m-an, ama-j-mire. Ama-kéaa-mere 
grandmother did-say-he: Bow, arrow give-me, did-say-he. Did-give-she 
mutapoka. Ama-muruku-mure, paturu ama-muku-mure, ama-mu-naw-mure 
boy. Did-go-inland-he, bird  did-hit-he, did-therewith-come-from- 

kamé-a. Ama-né-mamuti, ama-kat-mae. Kaomutja kipéa 
interior-he house-to. Did-eat-they-two, did-lie-they. Morning early 
ama-jnaa-mere. Pdaturu watari nata ote énakoa u-p-ate. Téare 
did-go-away-he. Birds many indeed tree one  on-sat-they. Arrow 


58 The narrator is Karel of Maparpé. See No. VIII. 

5* tivi here is not the beach, but sand, a sandbank on the edge of the river. It was by sucha 
sandbank that the children lived with their grandmother. 

% At the signs that a child is growing up and becoming able to stand on his own feet, as here, 
where he brings home booty from the hunt, at the beginning of the initiation ceremonies etc. 
the women begin to weep. 
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*ma-ji-mire, ama-muku-mure, ama-muku-mure, ama-muku-mure. Enadkoa 


did-shoot-he, did-hit-he, did-hit-he, did-hit-he. One 

ama-ji-mire. Kaok’ toa unata Kemaota™ aw-ame-kae, ama-ktra-am-mere, 

did-shoot-he. Woman big name Kematoa  was-standing-she, did-there-stand- 
téare. Are ama-pao-more, ama-muruku-mure-kapao-a. Mamé 


she, arrow. He did-seek-he, did-go-inland-he-interior-wards. Eye 
ama-j-mire, kau, téna puu, moné, pakareta, mamé ama-j-mire, 
did-see-he, banana, papaws, ripe, sugarcane, tapioca, eye  did-see-he, 


watari. Kaok’ atod Kematod mamé ama-je-ko-m-more, téare ama-ke-mere. 
many. Woman big Kematoa eye  did-see-stand-make-she, arrow did-hold-she. 
Kaok’ atoa we ama-épé-kaw-mure. Ama-kako-more : Oro 
Woman big (subj.) did-embrace-put-down-she. Did-say-he : You 


wékar-mamé ? ama-j-mire. Noro Kematod, ama-j-mire. Jama kare wékati ? 
who-are ? did-say-he. I Kematoa, did-say-she. Again ye whence ? 
ama-j-mire. Nare wé tiri-tja, ama-j-mire. Kau  ama-kéaa-mire, 
did-say-she. We men sandbank-of, did-say-he. Banana did-give-she, 
téna ama-kéaa-mere, amuta ama-kéaa-mere ; ama-kako-more: ajru 
papaws did-give-she, sago did-give-she ; did-say-she : children 
noatja kapoa-de katuru ini-mamuti. A-naw-ri-mamuti. 
my landwards hunting go-to-interior-they-two. Did-come-from-interior-they- 
Unata Kémarjawmané.* Kamé-a am-aap-mamuti. Mutapoka mané 
two. Name Kémarjawmané. House-at did-sit-they-two. Boys two 
ama-naw-mamutt, ama-kako-mamuti: Enéa, kau, 1wao 
did-come-from-interior-they-two, did-say-they-two: Mother, banana, hunger 
tikt-nao, ama-j-mamutt. Mutapoka ama-nao-naa-kae. 
hungry-we-two, did-say-they-two. Boys did-inside-above-they. 
Kajka-ké-amu. Ama-kajka-ké-mamutt. Mutapoka mamé 
From-above-take-ye. Did-from-above-take-they-two. Boy eye 
ama-j-mamutt. Wajné, wawte, ama-j-mamutt. Amuta 
did-see-they-two. Hurrah, younger-brother, did-say-they-two. Sago 
ama-né-mae, ama-kai-mae, kaomutja kipéa katuru ama-jnaa-mae. Oo 
did-eat-they, did-lie-they, morning early hunting did-go-they. Pig 
ama-muku-mae, ama-né-mae, ama-kai-mae, kaomutja kipéa ama-kako-more : 
did-hit-they,  did-eat-they, did-lie-they, morning early did-say-he : 


Mipa, wénata nao a-kao-kom, ama-j-mire. Ejau, ama-j-mamuti. 
Elder-brothers, men dead let-bedt-we, did-say-he. Yes, did-say-they-two. 
Ama-hi-mae. Kaokar’ mané mamé ama-kira-je-kom-mae. 
Did-go-seawards-they. Women two eye  did-there-see-stand-make-they. 
Ama-tiri-ma-ke-mae. Ama-mo-naw-mae. 


Did-stretch-make-take-they. Did-there-with-come-from-interior-they. 


*! Meaning: thick rattan. 
*2 Meaning: the two sons of the rattan. 
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Ama-kai-mae. Padturu unata Tajwata makoko am-aap-mae. Wat-apoka 
Did-lie-they, Bird name Tajwata path  did-sit-it. Scurf-with 
ajpirapoka ama-j-nao-more, ama-j-n-am-mere. Paturu ama-pt-o-nao- 
married-man did-here-come-he, did-here-come-stand-he. Bird  did-fly-above- 
more. Ajpirapoka ama-pari-kii-mire. Patapuru-dko, ama-j-mire, 
come-he. Married-man did-forward-lie-he. Ugly-indeed, did-say-he, 


ama-jnao-more, kamé-a. Ama-kako-more : kaoka noatja ke-m-an, 
did-go-away-he, house-towards. Did-say-he : wives my ___ give-me, ; 
ama-j-mire. Kema-muna. Ama-ki-mire kamé aratja-tiri-a. 


did-say-he. Give-not. Did-go-seawards-he house his-beach-towards. 
Ama-kako-more: Wénata nao a-kao-kom. Ajru aménémanakoa kaomutja 
Did-say-he : People dead let-kill-we. Boys three morning 
am-uru-kamo, ama-j-mire. Ama-jnao-mac. Téare ama-ji-mae, ama-muku-mae. 
go-there-we, did-say-he. Did-go-they. Arrow did-shoot-they, did-hit-they. 
Aopoma ama-ji-mae, ama-muku-mae. Wé tapo rawri. Kaomutja kipéa 
Exchange did-shoot-they, did-hit-they. People dead only. Morning early 
ama-jnao-mae. Ama-ji-mae, aopoma ama-ji-mae, nao a-kao-mac. 
did-go-away-they. Did-shoot-they, exchange did-shoot-they, dead did-beat-they. 
Ama-ki-mae, wé watarit kaomutja kipéa ama-jnao-mae. Katja 
Did-go-seawards-they, people many morning early did-go-they. Goods 
ama-kéaa-mae, aopoma ama-kéaa-mae. Ama-ko-mae hamé-a. 
did-give-they, exchange did-give-they. Did-go-seawards-they house-wards. 
Ama-kir-aap-mae. Wé ajapao kapado ama-jka-ap-mae, ama kamé 
Did-there-stay-they. Men some interior did-apart-stay-they, to-them house 
padko am-aap-mate. Amajekomokammari. 

for-good did-stay-they. I-have-spoken. 


Translation . 

There lived a great many people. He, however, had neither father nor mother, 
both had died. A great many men went hunting with their dogs. They killed a 
pig and came home with it from the landside. There they ate, but gave the boy 
nothing, they are alone. In the morning they went hunting again, killed a pig and 
when they came home in the afternoon, they began to eat, but gave nothing to the 
boy ; they ate alone. 

The boy grew up. An old woman, his grandmother, said: ‘‘ Son, come here.” 
The boy said : “‘ Grandmother, arrows ” (of the midribs of palm trees). The woman 
made some and besides a bow. . 

Then a great many children went downstream. They shot a bird and went 
upstream to the sandbank. When the grandmother saw it, she began tocry. Then 
they went to sleep. Early in the morning, the boy said to his grandmother : “‘ Give 
me bow and arrows,” and she gave them. He went landward, shot a bird, and came 
home with it. The two of them ate of it and then went to sleep. Early in the 
morning he went out again. A whole troop of birds were sitting in one tree. He 
shot with arrows; he hit one, and one more, and still one more. One arrow he 
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shot away. There where the arrow fell, an old woman was standing ; her name was 
Kematoa. He looked for his arrow and went landward. There he saw a ripe 
banana, a ripe papaw, sugarcane and cassava. He saw also the old woman 
Kematoa standing there with the arrow in her hand. The old woman embraced 
him. He said: ‘“ Who are you?” “I am Kematoa,” she said, “ but who are 
you?” ‘‘ We are men from the sandbank,” he said. She then gave him banana, 
papaw and sago. She said: “My two boys are yonder landward hunting, 
presently they will come back ; their name is Kémarjawmane. The two went into 
the house and sat down. 

When the two boys came home, they said: “‘ Mother, banana, we are hungry.” 
The boy was lying inside, above. ‘ Take them from above,” the woman said. And 
when they wanted to take the bananas from above, they saw the boy. “ Hurray!” 
they said, “‘a younger brother.’’ Together they ate and went to sleep. Early in 
the morning they went hunting and shot a pig. They ate and went to sleep again. 
Early in the morning he said : “ Brothers let us go to kill men.” ‘“‘ Yes,’’ they said. 
Then they went towards the sea, and saw there two women. They seized them and 
went home with them. Then they went to sleep again. A bird, called Tajwata, 
was sitting on the path. A scabby married man came nearby and when he was 
close the bird flew away, and the man fell to the ground. ‘“‘ Ugly chap!” he said, 
and then came to the house. He said: “ Give my wives back.”” But they did not 
give them, and he went seaward back to his house on the beach. 

Then the boy said: “ Let us go kill people.” In the morning he said: “ Let 
us go there, the three of us.” They came and shot with arrows and hit. Then they 
shot again, and people were lying there, all dead. Early in the morning they came 
again, they shot and shot once more and again they killed some. Next morning they 
went again towards the sea and a great many people came and they paid with goods. 
Then they went seaward to their house, and remained there. Others separately 
went into the hinterland to live there, and dwelled there for ever in houses. I 
have said. 


P. DRABBE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Index to Vol. XIX, which was inadvertently omitted from Vol. XIX, No. 4, 
is enclosed in this issue. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. Falkenberg of the University Museum at Oslo are spending 
several weeks in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, stud 
the anthropology of the Australian Aborigines and preparing themselves for fiel 
work in the Port Keats area, Northern Territory. They will proceed north in 
May. 

Mr. H. F. Powell, a graduate from University College, London, has been in 
Sydney for a few weeks preparing to proceed to the Trobriand Islands to study the 
changes which have occurred there since Malinowski’s field work during the first 
World War. Mr. Powell holds an Emslie Horniman Anthropological Studentship 
supplemented by a grant from the Australian National University, Canberra. 


Miss Joyce Williams was appointed Tutor and Research Assistant in the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, as from February 1, 1950. 


REVIEWS 


Man in the Primitive World—An Introduction to Anthropology. By E. A. Hoebel. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 543 plus xii pages. 73 text-figures 
and photos. Price $5.00. 


This is a much needed introduction to Anthropology. [Jt really is suitable for 
students beginning their university courses in the subject, and for specialists in other 
fields who desire a general account of the scope and subject matter of anthropol 
It is up to date, a feature of some significance in the parts dealing briefly but soundly 
with human origins, fossil man, the stone ages and “‘ race and culture.” The largest 
part of the book provides an adequate introduction to the study of primitive society, 
concerning such general topics as Subsistence and Crafts, Marriage and Kin, Status 
and Social Role, Property, Social Control and Religion. The reader is made familiar 
in an interesting manner with the terms used in, and of the concepts and problems of, 
Social Anthropology. Reference is also made to some of the important theories and 
controversies, but in suitable contexts. 


There are several specially good sections, such as those on Housing and Art, 
and on the Family and Marriage. The author’s themes that marriage makes the 
world safe for the family, and that social order and promiscuity do not mix, are 
important from the functional point of view. 


The final part of the book, ‘‘ Society and Culture,” pp. 425-494, is an exception 
to its general “‘ first year’ character. The problems of “ Society and Culture,” of 
“ Culture-Areas,” of ‘‘ Personality and Culture,” of ‘“ Invention and Diffusion ” 
and of ‘‘ Cultural Evolution’ are more advanced. In any case, they are rightly 
put at the end of the book, and so can be studied when required. 
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In commending this book as an introductory text-book, to be used along with 
lectures, I am not vouching for its accuracy in all details. A writer covering such a 
wide field in scope and content, and moving over most of the face of the earth, is 
apt to slip in generalizing about customs and institutions of particular peoples in 
whose cultures he has not specialized. Thus, as one experienced in the Australian 
Aboriginal field, I am not satisfied with some of Professor Hoebel’s statements 
concerning it. Thus, he says (p. 201) that cross-cousin marriage prevails virtually 
among all tribes of Central and North Australia. This is only true if he regards 
marriage between the children of cross-cousins as cross-cousin marriage—but I do 
not think he does. So too, p. 269, he says that Australian “‘ class-systems ”’ combine 
both matrilineal and patrilineal moieties and that the former are intangible. 
Actually, there is nothing more tangible than the matrilineal descent line or “‘ moiety ”’ 
of subsections. The statement (p. 276) that the Arunta have been put on record as 
noting ‘‘ morning sickness’ is correct, but actually all the dozens of Australian 
tribes studied recognize this as associated with pregnancy, and usually relate their 
spirit-children conception doctrine with it. Again I cannot agree that “ torture 
in the puberty rites of Australian tribes rises to heights of sheer sadism ”’ (p. 285), 
and I have been present. The so-called torture is performed by relations, often 
close ones, and the father is present. All alike admire the fortitude of the lad 
during the operations, and congratulate him. Much kindly consideration is shown ; 
and finally the actual operator is selected as surgeon or dentist, and not for his 
sadistic quality. Likewise, I cannot agree that the “ significance of women ”’ is 
culturally suppressed by Aboriginal society ; the women have their social, economic, 
marital and religious significance and function, and this is much higher than was 
formerly thought. A few other points like this could be mentioned, but they can 
easily be corrected, and are only a slight blemish on an otherwise most valuable and 
commendable book, for which Departments of Anthropology will be thankful. 


Finally, an interesting point emerges from the Bibliography. Naturally, an 
American Professor providing for American students will rely mainly on books 
published in America and, if ethnographical, dealing with the American Indians. 
So, in this case, of 430 entries in the bibliography, only 44 are by non-American 
authors of this century, and the works of 12 of these are in American editions. Of 
the “‘ classics ” of the nineteenth century, 18 of the entries are non-American. These 
two categories comprise only about 14 per cent. of the total. Whether this is 
satisfactory or not depends probably on the point of view or purpose. 


More interesting, and perhaps somewhat unsatisfactory, is the paucity of 
reference to non-American anthropological journals. Only four articles from the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute are listed, and they are old: Tylor 
(1879, 1889) and Roscoe (1907); one to Anthropos by J. H. Steward (1937, an 
American on an American subject), one to Oceania (1931—not 1940) by W. L. 
Warner, an American, and one to Man. Of course, the purpose of an introductory 
text-book is not to be meticulously erudite ; and possibly a scholar may not be 
aware of articles in journals unless the writers send him reprints. But, I suggest 
that even an Introduction should include a list of the important journals, which are 
an essential part of the tools of anthropological students ; e.g. The American Anthrop- 
ologist and the South-Western Journal; the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Man, Africa, Anthropos, Oceania, Annales Lateranensi, L’ Annee Sociologique 
and some other French journals. Of the above, Oceania, now in its twentieth 
year, is essential for keeping abreast of research in Aboriginal Australia and the 
South-west Pacific. 
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With regard to books, and thinking only of Australia, the inclusion only of 
Howitt is not sufficient. The exclusion of Spencer and Gillen’s great classic, The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, although known to the author, must have been an 
oversight. Phyllis Kaberry’s Aboriginal Woman was worth a place, and Warner's 
outstanding A Black Civilization is essential, while A. P. Elkin’s The Australian 
Aborigines provides the most useful introduction to date. Any bibliography and 
library should include these four books as well as Howitt’s as a minimum. Very 
soon several more important ones will appear: Art in Arnhem Land (Melbourne 
1949), by A. P. Elkin and R. M. and C. H. Berndt ; Kunapipi (Melbourne, 1950), 
by R. M. Berndt ; Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land (Viking Fund, 1950), 
by R. M. and C. H. Berndt ; and Australian Aboriginal Women’s Changing Ceremontes 
(Paris, 1950), by C. H. Berndt. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


The Coming of the Maori. By Te Rangi Hiroa (Sir Peter Buck). Published by 
The Maori Purposes Fund Board, through Whitcombe and Tombs Ltd., 
Wellington, N.Z. 1949. Pp. 1-548, with 24 plates and 96 text-figures. 
Price 30/- sterling. 

The author of that gem of anthropological literature, Vikings of the Sunrise, 
has now given us another most delightfully written work, The Coming of the Maors. 
In these 536 pages Sir Peter Buck presents a well-rounded book on the origin and 
migration of the Maoris to New Zealand, and also of their culture in all its aspects, 
including the changes that are now being worked in it. The Coming of the Maort 
must be an essential text-book for all students of Maori culture in particular, and of 
Polynesia in general, and indeed it will be hard to imagine any Department of 
Anthropology in the world not using it as a text-book, not only because of its 
Polynesian content, but also because of its approach to the problems of culture. 
That approach is functional, critical and positive. Incidentally, the book is especially 
helpful in the understanding of techniques in the material sphere. The author's 
insistence on, and his great efficiency in, line drawings is a particular feature of this 
section on material culture. He certainly succeeds in making quite clear how 
weaving, building and such like were carried out. 

One special feature of the book is the way in which Sir Peter Buck analyses the 
primary documents, in particular Grey’s texts and translations and also the Te 
Matorohanga writings. It is an example of higher criticism at its best. By taking 
us back to the sources, the author enables us to see what the culture really is. His 
comparative study of the myths is also most interesting, and enlightening, and the 
way in which he disentangles possible history from inaginative constructions. 

This critical approach, which is also shown in his use of the works of other 
writers, does not detract from the delightful and whimsical character of much of the 
book. In February of this year I had the privilege of attending the Pacific Science 
Congress in New Zealand. Sir Peter Buck was a notable figure there. During the 
Congress, and especially during the inter-sessional tour when a few of us were 
privileged to visit various Maori settlements on the east coast, we heard Sir Peter 
Buck speak many times. During these speeches there flowed out all the time the 
culture of his Maori people, and here in the book it is not hard to recognize written 
down many of the things he then spoke—incidents from Maori history and mythology, 
chants and references to the culture contact situation. Because of this experience 
the book is very much alive to the reviewer. 

Many of the chapters end with a brief, but most interesting section which 
deals with changes which have come upon the aspect of culture discussed in the 
particular chapter. These sections are especially excellent reading. In them the 
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author's natural poetry comes right to the surface, and also a longing for the past 
which even though it can only now be a memory, is worth cherishing. 

The book is a solid piece of anthropological work. In the course of it he discards 
the Melanesian base theory for the Maori population, and finds in it an amalgamation 
of three migrations of Polynesian people. He discusses the causes of the migrations 
and also shows the changes in, and the development of, culture after the Maoris came 
to New Zealand. He gives explanations for the differences between Maori culture 
and the cultures in the rest of Polynesia. In some cases the Maori migrants had left 
central Polynesia before certain culture traits were developed there. In others, the 
absence of materials caused changes in crafts, and in some the presence of new 
materials allowed for substitution, or for some new craft to be developed. And 
further, because of difference of materials, some features like the split planks for 
canoes, which were necessary in central Polynesia, were no longer necessary in New 
Zealand. The different climate, too, caused certain changes ; for example, as there 
could only be one crop of sweet potatoes per year, it was necessary to work out some 
method of preserving it. This was done by using kumara pits. 

We see the author’s functional approach in his picture of the interrelationship 
of war, the love of tribal land and the construction of the pa, none of which, of 
course, could happen until the groups had developed into tribes in particular areas. 
“‘ The tribes became wedded to their tribal land, endeared by the growth of local, 
history ; love of the tribal lands grew into an absorbing passion which demanded that 
every effort of military efficiency and preparedness be enlisted in its defence. It 
was under such conditions that the genius for military fortifications was born.” 
Indeed a military science was evolved by the Maori. Thus war became closely 
associated with prestige, and a title to land came to be connected with the whole 
complex of love of land and continuous occupation of it. 

The sections on social organization and religious institutions are just as 
interesting. Sir Peter Buck makes clear the development of the tribe and the sense 
in which the canoe is a federation. He puts life into the family and into the hapu. 
He makes clear the principle of seniority and the complex of chieftainship, seniority 
and tapu. He also says that although ¢apus can be a hindrance, they confer prestige. 

The importance of the village centre is elaborated and a most valuable discussion 
of the marae is given. He throws light on to the problem of sickness and tapu, and 
shows how the priest was really a psychoanalyst, whose work if successful ended in 
exorcism of the evil. One interesting effect of contact was that the tribesmen paid 
a little less attention to magical rites, and instead, made an effort to discover 
efficacious native herbs and medicines. The priests as a whole performed quite a 
valuable function in the community. They were the repository of tribal lore and 
were expert genealogists. They also studied natural phenomena and the weather, 
and acquired much information of value to the people. “‘ Religion was so inter- 
woven with social and material matters that the priests were absolutely necessary 
to the proper functioning of Maori society.” 

One last point : In discussing war and various other matters the author shows 
incidentally the richness of the vocabulary of the Maori language, for it is able to 
make very many fine distinctions which we would find it hard to make. 

So we put down, but only to take up again as soon as possible, this book by 
Sir Peter Buck, for it is he, Te Rangi Hiroa, speaking in every chapter—speaking 
from a vast store of treasures both old and new, from the Maori classics to which he 


fondly and proudly refers, as well as from the achievements of the past one hundred 
years, the significance of which is revealed in his person. 


A. P. ELKIN. 








